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EDITORIALS 


Christmas Edged in Black Christmas 1952 is ushered in with the 
usual hustle. The church bells are 


pealing. Children are worshiping in special Christmas services on which they 
have spent many rehearsal hours. Invitations are out for relatives to come 
together under the holly and mistletoe to eat hearty Christmas dinners from 
heavily loaded tables. The shouts of “Merry Christmas” are in the air. The 
sermons speak of peace on earth, good will toward men. 

Through all this merriment there comes the shudder of fear, the tenseness 
of sorrow. 

“My fiancé has just received his notice to report for induction; he won't 
be home at Christmas,” laments a young lady. 

In your classroom the little tyke with blonde ringlets tells you: “My daddy 
is in Japan. He won't be home for a long time.” 

A mother questions: “Why should I say Merry Christmas? My son died 
on Heartbreak Ridge in Korea.” 

A cynic might say: “Let’s abandon Christmas this year; we have nothing 
to celebrate.” 

Let’s take another look. Conditions in Joseph and Mary’s time were not 
so good either. Roman soldiers were in Jerusalem serving in the army of 
occupation. Jews were afraid of their own shadow; some informer might 
accuse them of anti-Roman activities. Fear, hatred, and suppression brooded 
over the land like an evil spirit. 

Then came the order! A decree went out from Caesar Augustus that all 
the world should be enrolled . . . everyone in his home city. An expectant 
mother was hustled out on the highway to make the trip, afoot and by donkey, 
back to David's city, Bethlehem. Upon arrival the two were met with the 
same disheartening story, “No room.” A stable had to serve as a lodginghouse. 
And there the Child was born, in tough times and strange surroundings. 

Out of those times, which can compare with ours (they may have been 
worse), there came to us God’s greatest Gift. They called His name Jesus 
because He would save His people from all sins. He brought us God’s peace 
in a world of strife. He brought us hope in a hopeless and forsaken world. 
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If this Christmas is edged in black for somebody you know, then point 
him to the Savior, which is Christ the Lord. His angels are still bringing the 
message from God to man, especially for dark times, “Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good will toward men.” jG. 


“That God in All Things With the launching of the nation-wide 
May Be Glorified” television series “This is the Life” in 


October of this year, our Church has 
begun the writing of a new chapter in modern mission work. Everyday ex- 
periences of a Christian family, dramatically portrayed by professional experts, 
are proclaiming the great truths which God has revealed to us in His Word 
to millions of our fellow Americans, many of whom are still without Christ. 
The ambitious undertaking has tremendous possibilities. 

By means of this new device which modern science has provided, the 
Church will in a fuller measure be able to comply with the Savior’s commission 
to teach all people to observe those things which He has commanded. It is 
significant that this our new mission endeavor is based on two important edu- 
cational principles: the use of audio-visual aids and the application of the 
fundamentals of Christianity to everyday life. We find these principles re- 
flected in the teaching ministry of the Savior. He would call attention to the 
rustling of the nocturnal breeze and point to the beautiful lilies or the ripen- 
ing wheat fields in order to illustrate the great truths which He presented 
when He taught; and He emphasized the necessity of being “doers of the 
Word and not hearers only.” 

The purpose of these telecasts is to reach out into our American homes 
by demonstrating the need and possibilities of Christian family life and by 
pointing out opportunities for exerting a leavening influence through the Chris- 
tian family on individuals and families where Jesus is still a stranger. 

In our day, when the stability and moral fiber of the modern family is 
jeopardized by the negative impact of the rapidly changing social trends, to- 
ward which television is making its contribution, we have cause for rejoicing 
that our Church is using also this latest scientific device of communication 
to the end “that God in all things may be glorified” (1 Peter 4:11). T&R 


The Result of Vision ‘Several days after the soul of the Rev. Paul 
Sauer entered God’s eternal mansions on Octo- 
ber 8, 1952, a radio commentator suggested a revitalized Bach chorus as a liv- 
ing memorial to this man of vision and heroic sponsor of great church music. 
Carved deep into stone at the entrance of Concordia Teachers College is 
the name of the Rey. Paul Sauer. He is listed there as a member of the Build- 
ing Committee. Of greater significance is the fact that he was the originator 
and one of the foremost promoters of the plan to move the college from Addi- 
son to River Forest. The prelude to this event is a sparkling story of which 
only a few facets can be presented here. 
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When in 1864 the Teachers Seminary was to be removed from Fort Wayne, 
Addison Lutherans (or a Lutheran) offered 10 acres as a present. Another 
plot of 100 acres, which was available at little cost (spottbillig), received some 
consideration. It was located along the shore of Lake Michigan between 
Diversey and Belmont Avenues. The Addison site was selected because it 
was available without cost, and it was felt that Chicago might grow into 
a large city and engulf the college campus. Temptations for students would 
then not be as great at Addison, “hinter’m Busch.” The school was therefore 
established in Chicago’s hinterland. 

During the early 1900's the primitive physical facilities at Addison re- 
ceived increased consideration. Some thought was given to closing the prac- 
tical seminary at Springfield and sending the Addison and Seward college 
students there. This plan did not meet with much favor. By 1910 it was 
apparent that something had to be done in the way of constructing a new 
building and making extensive repairs at Addison. The alternative was to 
build a college on a different site. This was first suggested to the Rev. W. C. 
Kohn, then President of the Northern Illinois District, on August 29, 1910, by 
Pastor Sauer. In the interest of the first plan the Northern Illinois District had 
committed itself to the collection of $30,000 if Synod would erect a $100,000 
dormitory on the Addison campus. The promotion of the second plan was 
delayed until the $30,000 was collected. 

The Lutheran Education Society was organized by Pastor Sauer and men 
of like concern primarily to promote interest in moving the college closer to 
Chicago. 

It should be noted that the documents constantly refer to the moving of 
the college department only. Some thought was given to incorporating the 
Seward college department in the proposed school. 

Between December, 1910, and March 29, 1911, the final date for filing 
memorials to Synod, there was considerable activity on the part of those favor- 
ing the relocation of the college and those opposing it. Some teachers’ groups 
opposed the plan because thoughts had been expressed about establishing 
a Lutheran University, and they felt that their alma mater would lose its 
identity. Furthermore, there apparently was a nostalgic interest in Addisonian 
martyrdom. From circulars distributed by the Addison faculty it is evident 
that it threw its weight on the side of maintaining the status quo. 

When Synod met in May, 1911, at St. Louis, the Lutheran Education So- 
ciety offered from 25 to 40 acres of land. Synod, with a vote of 218 to 208, de- 
cided to move the high school and college and requested a large site. (A lay- 
man who had:had unpleasant experiences with two Addison graduates had 
propagandized vigorously for the change. ) 

A site close to Chicago Avenue was favored, since a number of Lutheran 
congregations were located adjacent to that trolley line. The 80 acres (for 
$80,000) north of the present campus was rejected because the owner refused 
to divide the property and it bordered Harlem Avenue. Since Harlem Avenue 
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was a section line, it was thought that it might someday be a disturbing 
thoroughfare. Finally the present site of slightly less than 40 acres was chosen. 
The approximate cost was $55,000. The Lutheran Education Society, primarily 
by soliciting larger sums from Lutheran businessmen and capitalizing on the 
enthusiasm of youth, raised the necessary money to place Concordia Teachers 
College on one of the best college sites in America. We pay tribute to men 
of vision and action. H. G. 


Ballots, Not Bullets The tension and excitement of the presidential 

campaign is over. On November 4 the American 
electorate turned off the heat. The die has been cast; the people have spoken; 
calm and quiet is restored. 

Foreigners not accustomed to our democratic way of life are confused and 
surprised. They fail to understand us Americans. Their observation and ex-- 
periences in their homeland make our behavior here in America incomprehen- 
sible to them. In some of the countries whence these foreigners came, a public 
election and its results would have been marked by riots and outbreaks of 
violence. 

Do American citizens appreciate our way of life which the past months 
have strikingly demonstrated? We are privileged to exercise freedom of choice 
in our election of public officials and are not subjected to coercion and espionage 
when we go to the polling places to cast our ballots. We settle our differences 
of opinion and political convictions with ballots, not with bullets. 

As Christian educators in elementary schools, high schools, colleges, and 
seminaries, we ought to take the opportunity to make those whom we teach 
and direct more fully conscious of their civic liberty and of their citizenship 
responsibilities to the end that their conduct as Christian citizens may reflect 
a grateful appreciation of that priceless blessing of God which we Americans 
enjoy in our freedom under the Stars and Stripes. Peaks 


Non-Pustic SEConDARY SCHOOLS, — There are more than 3,000 non-public 
secondary schools in the United States, enrolling approximately 634,000 pupils, 
or 9.4 per cent of the total enrollment in the United States in Grades Nine, 
Ten, Eleven, and Twelve. These are figures from 1947 to 48 as given in 
“Statistics of Non-Public Secondary Schools,” Bulletin of the U.S. Office of 
Education published as Chapter 7 of the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1946 to 48. (10 cents, from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 

The enrollment figures represent an increase of about one third since 1940. 
Three out of five students in non-public secondary schools were in schools which 
segregate boys and girls, as compared with public high schools, in which 99 per 
cent of all pupils are in co-educational institutions. 

Enrollment in Roman Catholic schools accounted for 92 per cent of the 
total denominational enrollment, with 472,625 students. Protestant Episcopal 
schools reported 10,727 pupils. Other denominational schools showing increased 
enrollment in their secondary schools during this period were the Baptist, the 
Lutheran, and the Seventh-Day Adventist Churches. — R. L. Hunt, “Keeping 
Abreast in Education” in Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1952. 


Why Do People Do What They Do, 
and What Can We Do About It? 
The Place of Methods in Religious Education 


THEO. G, STELZER 


I. The basic principles in the learn- 
ing process must be in agreement with 
the psychological principles of human 
learning. 


A. There can be no learning without 
sensation. 

1. The teacher of Bible History 
must determine the degree of 
development attained in the 
special senses of the child to be 
taught. He must approach 
these senses in a clear way. 

a. Auditory stimulation: Whatever 
is spoken must be clear and 
articulate, with sufficient vol- 
ume that it reaches the ear of 
the learner. Likewise must the 
answers of the children be 
audible to all concerned. Any 
method that fails in this respect 
cannot be encouraged. 

b. Visual stimulation: Whatever is 
shown to the children must be 
so placed and so lighted that all 
particulars which are intended 
to be part of the teaching proc- 
ess must be clearly and ade- 
quately visible to the learner. 
This applies to all use of black- 
board, charts, pictures, facial 
expressions, and gestures of the 
hands. Nor must the speed of 
presentation exceed the normal 
receptivity of the receiving 
organs. It applies to the size 
of type. Again, any method 
which does not measure up to 
this cannot be encouraged. 
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c. Tactual stimulation: This im- 


plies all actual participation on 


the part of the children, 
whether it be pointing to a pic- 
ture, drawing a map, construct- 
ing a relief map of Palestine, 
yes, even the speech motor re- 
sponse involving a restatement 
of that which has presumably 
been heard or seen. If the cor- 
rect sensation is not there, we 
cannot expect correct results. 
A good method of teaching 
must therefore, first of all, pro- 
vide accurate, correct, and im- 
pressive sensations upon the 


child. 


B. These sensations must be properly 
interpreted, understood, to form 
correct percepts. 


a: 


This obligates the teacher to use 
such explanations, such illustra- 
tive materials, as have mean- 
ing to the children. The apper- 
ceptive background cannot be 
overlooked, since a child must 
operate with its store of accu- 
mulated experiences. 


. The teacher must use such lan- 


guage as will convey the truest 
likeness to the text and yet be 
within the grasp of the child’s 
understanding. A percept can- 
not be correctly established 
without correct understandings. 


. All sensations and percepts must 


result in concepts. 
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1. A concept is the result of a 
number of clear percepts in the 
form of a generalized idea or 
point of view. Obviously, any 
method of procedure that does 
not provide for such concepts 
is inadequate and leaves only 
isolated bits of sensory experi- 
ences or some details of under- 
standing without affecting the 
life of the child. 


2. Concepts are a matter of growth 
and need constant refueling 
through related sensations and 
percepts. Therefore the correct 
method must provide for con- 
tinual review with a conscious 
aim in mind to develop definite 
concepts. 


3. This suggests that the teacher 
of Bible History is at the same 
time mindful of the Catechismal 
concepts and generalizations to 
be derived from the historical 
materials presented. He must 
be wide awake to the applica- 
tions of present-day problems 
and principles of living. 


D. Sensation, percepts, and concepts, 


to be functional, must continually 
be associated in the mind of the 
learner. This makes it necessary 
that the method provide for much 
opportunity to recall, compare, 
and associate materials presented 
with such as are known, as infor- 
mation, attitudes, or skills and 
habits of conduct. Only through 
the exercise of these materials can 
the child be led to associate any 
sudden experience or situation in 
life with the Scriptural ideal. 
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1. This necessitates that the teach- 
er be a ripe Christian, sincere 
in all his knowledge and con- 
duct. 


2. It requires that the teacher be 
very well versed in the Bible 
and have ready access to any re- 
lated materials and cross ref- 
erences. 


3. It demands daily subject-mat- 
ter preparation including not 
only the mere text but also the 
context and New and Old 
Testament correlates and cor- 
ollaries. 


4, It must be remembered that 
these associations must be made 
by the learner. He must be 
strengthened and trained to 
make them of his own accord. 
But he cannot associate that 
which he does not know. 


. Real life implies the training of the 


imagination in creative learning 
for the solution of problems. 


1. Imaginative learning emanates 
from previous sensations, per- 
cepts, concepts, and associa- 
tions. Without these true im- 
agination is not possible. 


2. Since the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth, it 
is doubly important that in its 
spiritual sphere the materials 
for imagination be derived from 


the Bible. 


3. Any attempt at imaginative or 
creative learning must not be 
squelched as so much tommy- 
rot, but be guided, corrected, 
and applied to truth situations. 
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4. The real must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the unreal. 


5. This imaginative, creative think- 
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becomes a reality. Thus we 
truly grow in spirit. 


II. The subject matter must be se- 


ing is applicable to judgment 
in hitherto unheard-of prob- 
lems, in new dangers, and in 
new temptations. (Here cf. 


lected in agreement with psycholog- 
ical abilities and needs of the learner. 
(We shall regard this conversely. ) 


A. If the total outcome is to be true 


Joseph in Egypt, who had not 
experienced that type of temp- 
tations in Canaan, but was able 
to infer from his great fear of 
God to determine what was 
right in His sight. Similarly, all 
reference to any ability in him 
was spontaneously diverted as 
belonging to God. (Note butler 
and baker, Pharaoh, and breth- 


ren asking forgiveness. ) 


6. This stage in the learning proc- 
ess is necessary in true, heart- 
felt prayer. The child must as- 
sociate the situation or need at 
hand with Biblical parallels, re- 
call the proper words and thus 
say the prayer of his heart to 
the true God, whom he implic- 
itly trusts. 

It goes without saying that 
a good method must provide for 
the culmination of learning to 
the degree last indicated. We 
cannot be satisfied with mere 
sensations; there must be under- 
standings. We must not be sat- 
isfied with mere isolated per- 
cepts; they must be brought 
together as conceptual values, 
values to the child, not mere 
repeated dogma. Nor may these 
attainments remain isolated. 
They must be spontaneously 
associated until the new appli- 
cation to life for that individual 


faith applied in the Christian life, 

we cannot be satisfied with mere 

fragments or isolated Bible His- 

tories. There must be a true unit. 

1. This suggests the method of 
wholes rather than of segments. 
Each part must be built up as 
an entity within a great unit. 

2. It nevertheless makes use of the 
detail. 


. By teaching in larger units the 


learner gains experience in broad 

associations both within the his- 

torical materials and with his per- 
sonal life. 

1. The method must therefore 
offer abundant and constant 
opportunity for growth in this 
ability. 

2. The method cannot be satisfied 
with mere rote knowledge of 
facts committed to memory, 
utterly devoid of functional use. 


. Nevertheless, the individual per- 


cepts of the inspired Scriptures 
must be mastered. 


1. We cannot hope for the broad 
applications if the detailed per- 
cept is lacking. No child will 
apply to its life what it does not 
even know. Therefore facts, ac- 
curate facts, are necessary to 
the process. 


9. The choice of the detailed ma- 
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terial must be made in the light 
of the larger outcomes, of con- 
cepts, associations, and the 
creative thinking desired. 


. We cannot hope to reap larger 


outcomes from seed that was 
not sown. Therefore the details 
have their place in the training 
process, though they are not the 
end goal. 


. No outcomes can be expected from 


that which has not been sensed. 


1; 


© 


It is a mistake to delete arbi- 
trarily from the Word as though 
the Holy Spirit did not know 
His business in inspiring men 
what to write. 


. It is correct, however, to offer 


the child one thing at a time 
and at such a time when he is 
capable of understanding it. 
This is not withholding it from 
him. 


. Therefore our method must 


permit the learner to contact, 
study, and apply the whole 
body of the Scriptures in his 
course of learning until he has 
mastered the norm of the Chris- 
tian faith and life. 


. Therefore we cannot be satis- 


fied with a few isolated years of 
training. We must try to in- 
fluence the entire life of the 
child: 


. As Christian educators we must 


devise methods which reach the 
infant and the preschool child 
in the home. (Parent-teacher 
meetings, etc. ) 


b. We must devise methods which 
will reach all children in school, 
or Sunday school, or other 
agencies. 

c. We must plan all these methods 
so they will conform to the 
psychological development or 
growth, not stopping at confir- 
mation. 


d. Our method must be so fasci- 
nating that it will intrigue the 
learner into wanting to know 
more and wanting to apply it 
more firmly to his own personal 
life. 

Above all, we must have a method 
which will lead the child to know his 
sin and his Savior, to pray for the 
Holy Spirit to preserve him in this 
faith until the end. 

Individual faculties or conferences 
would profit from an occasional dis- 
cussion of similar principles. From 
them may be derived the possible 
ways in which each step can be most 
effectively accomplished. What is 
true at one time may be false at an- 
other. At one time we should tell, at 
another time the child should read to 
find out. At still another time a com- 
plete problem may be discussed and 
finally verified from the Bible. While 
the various steps in the psychological 
process may occur in a moment, they 
nevertheless occur. If a given ability 
is absent, it will be well for the teacher 
to examine down the scale for vital 
omissions. Above all, let all the Scrip- 
tures speak in their good season so 
that not one thing be hid from the 
learner, 


The Christmas Atmosphere in the Classroom 


Erica C, RUNGE 


Do we hear a bit of wistfulness in 
the voice when people refer to a “good 
old-fashioned Christmas’? What was 
there about the “good old-fashioned 
Christmas” that we need to recapture? 
With the overcommercialization of 
present-day products, and especially 
Christmas gifts and decorations, there 
are very few surprises and real treats 
left for many children. The glitter and 
glamour of manufactured decorations 
outshine those of yesteryears, which 
were planned and made by the family, 
but the shining memory of them soon 
fades. 

The true joy of Christmas can be 
learned only through love. Love first 
of all for the Savior, whose birthday 
we celebrate, and then love for those 
about us. When, because of the love 
for our Savior, we forget about our- 
selves and think more of others, we 
will feel the real spirit of a “good old- 
fashioned Christmas.” 

The old-fashioned Christmas prepa- 
rations began early in the fall, when 
the finest apples were carefully packed 
away, so that they might be brought 
out for the Christmas festival. Nuts 
were gathered with visions of Christ- 
mas cakes and candies prepared in the 
kitchen. Long fall evenings were 
spent in sitting about the fireplace or 
the pot-bellied stove, sewing garments 
and making toys. Each bit of prepa- 
ration was prompted by thoughtful- 
ness of others. Then, when on Christ- 
mas Eve, or Christmas morning, the 
living-room door was thrown open to 
the family, the little that was received 
was wonderful because so much had 
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been given. By the same token the 
dinner which graced the table was 
spread with so much time and love 
that it could be received in the same 
spirit. 

What can we do in the classroom to 
recapture the old-fashioned Christmas 
spirit? Surely it is the true spirit of 
the festival commemorating the birth 
of the Savior that we need to help our 
children captivate. 

The center of all activities must be 
Christ! The traditional Christmas 
service by the children on Christmas 
Eve is a perfect hub about which the 
wheel of activities revolves. It is cus- 
tomary that all age levels in school 
study the Christmas Bible stories at 
this time. Drawing, coloring, and 
painting activities based on the Bible 
stories and hymns make the best kind 
of bulletin board material for this sea- 
son. Art appreciation should include 
a study of some of the classics. Many 
magazines feature especially some of 
the famous Madonnas and the Holy 
Family pictures, which, properly 
mounted and hung, add much to the 
seasonal atmosphere in the room. 

Often the classroom is the only 
place where the child has the associa- 
tion with Christ and Christmas. Deco- 
rations that are reminders of Christ 
and His work will round out a pro- 
gram of activities. Candles symboliz- 
ing Christ as the Light of the world 
should be present in various forms. 
An Advent wreath with four candles, 
one being lighted each week to repre- 
sent the 4,000 years of waiting, is 
symbolism which the smallest child 
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understands and appreciates. Older 
children enjoy a burning candle on 
their desk during the study of the 
Bible story. Making candles as gifts 
is a fine craft activity. 

Bells to ring out the glad news of 
the Savior’s birth form lovely decora- 
tions. The presence of an abundance 
of evergreen reminds us of the ever- 
living Christ. 

A study of some of the stories of 
favorite hymns should also be in- 
cluded during this season. Christmas 
Ideals * is a good source for stories 
and legends. These publishers also 
supply booklets with poems and sto- 
ries of customs of various countries. 

With Christ as the center of all ac- 
tivities and a full program built 
around this, the Santa Claus idea is 
not missed, and the fear that the chil- 
dren will be disappointed without him 
is needless. They see him at every 
street corner of the business district 
of even small cities. He is usually 
present in small towns, and the papers 
and television programs are full of 
him. Let the children have something 
different from that which the world 
offers them. 


SUGGESTED CRAFT ACTIVITIES 


Tree Decorations (paper craft). — 
One of the best-loved activities for 
little children is making paper chains. 
This is an especially convenient craft 
to use because all children can be suc- 
cessful at making them, they can be 
used for several kinds of decorations, 
and they are a good type of busywork. 
If the child uses ruled paper and col- 


* Christmas Ideals, Ideals Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ors each strip a different color on both 
sides, cuts the strips along the lines of 
the paper, and then cuts them in two 
lengthwise, a uniform chain of a suit- 
able size for tree decoration is ob- 
tained. Children are very proud of 
their accomplishments, especially if 
they are brought to see the importance 
of bright, neat coloring in their work. 
This is not a craft that children in the 
primary grades only enjoy, but chil- 
dren of upper grades as well. 

Another simple paper craft is mak- 
ing colorful fans. Every child seems 
to enjoy making fans by folding paper. 
Here again lined paper should be 
brightly colored. A half sheet of 
8x1l-inch paper is about the right 
size. The fan can be tied either at the 
end, to flare out in true fan fashion, 
or in the middle, to flare out on 
each end. 

Four-sided bells, balls, six-pointed 
stars, and small Christmas trees made 
of various colors of construction paper 
make lovely decorations. This affords 
an opportunity to have the children 
fold and cut to make their own de- 
signs. Newspapers are an excellent 
type of practice material. After four 
pieces which are alike are cut, fold in 
the middle, and paste all four together 
so they can be opened into a four- 
sided ornament. If covered with glue 
and sprinkled with Christmas glitter, 
the ornament is even more lovely. 
(Illustration A.) Older children can 
make miniature chains and other dec- 
orations to trim a small four-sided 
Christmas tree. 

Paper lanterns gaily colored look 
very pretty on the tree. These can be 
made of paper colored by the chil- 
dren, or of construction paper, or of 
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ILLUSTRATION A 


Fold paper Cut 4 bells 


gaily colored Christmas cards. (lIllus- 
tration B.) 

Cotton Ornaments. — Strips of ab- 
sorbent cotton made to form miniature 
muffs, tied with narrow red ribbon 
and decorated with gummed stickers 
are a fetching type of Danish tree 
trimming. The pure white against the 
background of evergreen is a splendid 
decoration. (Illustration C.) 

Absorbent cotton can be formed 
into birds, which, when painted in 
gay colors, will look lovely perched in 
the tree. The birds can be painted 
with tempera or put into a paper bag 
with dry tempera and shaken about 
to be colored. Pipe cleaners should 
be used to hold the bird at the proper 
angle. (Illustration D.) 


ILLUSTRATION B 


1. Color stripes 


2. Fold and cut crosswise, 
then paste a to b 


Paste entire sur- Pull out the 
face, place next 4 sides 
bell on top, repeat 

with all 4 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


A Nature Christmas Tree. — A col- 
lection of natural products, such as 
pine cones, “hedge apples,” and seed 
pods of all kinds can be painted with 
tempera, gold or silver paint, and 
sprinkled with Christmas glitter to 
make interesting ornaments. What 
more intriguing way could one find to 
study the weed heads above the snow, 
or seed dispersal in nature study? 
A lovely star to top the tree can be 
made of five milkweed pods mounted 
on cardboard and painted. (Illustra- 
tion E.) 

A Christmas Tree for the Birds. — 
Perhaps some children would like to 
follow some of the European customs 
in which the birds are remembered 


8. Attach a strip 
for a handle 
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ILLUSTRATION C 


at Christmas time. Various types of 
food which the birds enjoy decorate 
the tree. When the tree has served its 
purpose in the classroom, it is set out- 
side for the birds. This is a good 
opportunity to study the winter birds 
of an area. The feeding of the birds 


should continue on through the winter 
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ILLUSTRATION FE, 


Star of 
milkweed pods 


if there has been success in attracting 
them. 

Making Your Own Tree. — If space 
in a room is limited, it is most interest- 
ing to have the children make their 
own tree. A triangle of chicken wire 
can be fastened to the wall or black- 
board frame. Christmas greens are 


ILLUSTRATION D 


Pipe cleaners 
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ILLusTRATION F 


MaAxING Your TREE 


1. Chicken wire | 


broken into proper sizes and stuck into 
the mesh of the triangle. Only light- 
weight paper decorations should be 
used, because the “tree” will soon 
droop. This type of tree is a novelty 
and will attract the interest of parents. 
(Illustration F.) 


OTHER DECORATIONS 


Wreaths. — A wreath worthy of any 
type of decoration can be made by 
using a wire coat hanger as a frame 
and tying bunches of evergreen to it 
with florist wire. Interesting combina- 


2. Stick ends of evergreen 
into the mesh 


tions of pine and fir can be obtained. 
Red berries or gilded cones add much 
to the beauty. Tie with a wide red 
ribbon, and the wreath is complete. 
Spruce should not be used because it 
sheds its needles too readily. (TIllus- 
tration G.) 

Bells. — It seems that no decorations 
would be complete without bells and 
more bells to ring out the glad news 
of the Savior’s birth. An ordinary red 
flowerpot used upside down is a good 
form over which to build papier- 
maché bells. Grease the outside of 


ILLUSTRATION G 


1. Wire coat hanger 


2. Bend into ring 8. Tie small bunches of evergreen 


to hanger with florist wire 
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ILLUSTRATION H 


1. Grease flowerpot 


around the 


2. Add a wad of paper at 
the top, to round it, and 
base for the 


8. Make holes in top of bell 
while still wet 


large part of the bell 


the pot, and start applying strips of 
newspaper which have been dipped 
into a paste made of flour and water 
or wallpaper paste. Each layer should 
run the opposite of the one before. 
Four or five layers should be used. 
An outside layer of paper toweling 
should be applied. After the papier- 
maché is thoroughly dried, it can be 
easily removed from the flowerpot. 
A small Christmas-tree ornament, 
fastened through a hole made in the 
top of the bell while it is still wet, 
forms the clapper. Paint the bell with 
tempera, and tie a ribbon of contrast- 
ing color around the outside. (TIllus- 
tration H.) 

Papier-maché is not an easy medium 
with which to work and should be 
used in the upper grades only. Little 
children will enjoy cutting paper bells. 

Candles. — Children of any age will 
be able to dip candles if well super- 
vised. Place melted wax in tall cans, 
and set them into pans of hot. water. 
The cans should be well spaced 
around a large room. The child then 
walks from one can to the next dip- 
ping the wick (a string tied to a stick 


or pencil) in each. The candle should 
be dipped and immediately removed 
from the wax, or the part already 
made will melt. When the desired 
size is obtained, hang the candle till 
it is hard. 

Older children can pour candles, 
using as molds, jello molds, paper milk 
cartons, or cans of various sizes. 
A heated wire run down the middle 
will make a hole to insert the wick. 
A supply of old candles can often be 
obtained from the church. Color can 


ILLUSTRATION I 


Potato print. Cut away the part 
around the design 


‘ 
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be added by melting crayons into the 
wax or using a regular clothes dye. 

Wrapping Paper. — If the child is 
taking home a gift made for the par- 
ents, it should be complete with paper 
of his own design and an original card. 
Both paper and card offer a fine occa- 
sion to use block prints. A very inex- 
pensive type of block can be made 
with any wooden block and a bit of 
old inner-tube rubber. Cut the design 
out of rubber, and glue to the block. 
Use a block print paint and apply to 
paper. (Illustration I.) 

Spatter painting is also a good 
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method of decorating cards or wrap- 
ping paper. 

All craftwork to be used should be 
tried by the teacher first and a sample 
shown when the directions are given. 
Keep craftwork simple enough for 
each child to be successful. There is 
nothing as discouraging to a child as 
failure in accomplishing something 
too difficult for him. 

Let the children help in the plan- 
ning of the activities as much as pos- 
sible, and the joys of the Christmas 
activities will be long remembered. 


PUNISHMENT AND PrAIsE.— A major discovery in the last twenty years is 
that punishment in and of itself does not eliminate wrong responses, says Irving 
Lorge in “The Psychological Bases of Learning,” America Council on Education 
Studies, 1950, p. 41. Learning comes by virtue of rewarding correct, good, or 


adequate behavior. . 


. . If the college instructor accepts the generalization 


that reward is more efficacious than punishment, he will not go astray seriously. 
“Even if it were true that punishment, at times, could achieve beneficial results, 
it must be recognized that punishment is a very dangerous force. Punishment 
may occasionally cause a person to learn the right response, but more often it 
causes the learner to learn to think his teacher a ‘crab,’ or to hate the subject, 
or to think college ‘terrible.’ When punishment causes the person to avoid 
the learning situation, it is of little value indeed.” 

“A survey of rewards and punishments in schools” reported by the National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England, 79 Wimpole Street, Lon- 
don W1, England, and Wales finds that in a sample of 724 teachers of different 
ages and length of experience and from schools of different types, no less 
than 89.2% considered that corporal punishment should be retained as a last 
resort. Only 5.6% were in favor of its being abandoned, and 3.5% agreed that 
corporal punishment should be made illegal. The survey followed a declaration 
of a member of the House of Commons in April, 1947, that corporal punishment 
in schools is useless and demoralizing, and that it should be forbidden by law. 
Men teachers on the whole regard the use of corporal punishment more favor- 
ably than women teachers, and older teachers more favorably than younger 
ones. Teachers in rural schools are less in favor of corporal punishment than 


those who work in urban areas. 


Boys in general regard a bad report sent home as a more serious deterrent 
than corporal punishment, according to evidence from 7,314 pupils in 94 secon- 
dary schools. —R. L. Hunt, “Keeping Abreast in Education” in Phi Delta 


Kappan, October, 1942. 


EssENTIAL SKILLs For TEACHERS. — Skills in working well with children, 
with one’s peers, with parents, and with other teachers may be learned through 
study and practice as surely as any other skills are mastered. These skills in 
democratic human relations are essential to the professional success of any 
teacher. — The Journal of Teacher Education, September, 1952, p. 213. 


John Dewey’s Acceptable Contributions 


E. L. SCHAPSMEIER 


The educational world of today has 
now ceased to mourn the departure 
of one of its “deities,” but the passing 
of John Dewey from the pedagogical 
scene does not erase the tremendous 
influence he will continue to exert 
on modern education. Paradoxically, 
John Dewey has gone to meet the 
Maker he steadfastly denied during 
his lifetime. 

The basis of Dewey's religious be- 
liefs is found in his philosophical 
treatise A Common Faith. Dewey 
leans to the concept that “God means 
the ideal ends that a given time and 
place one acknowledges as having 
authority over his volition and emo- 
tion, the values to which one is su- 
premely devoted, as far as these ends, 
through imagination, take on unity.” + 
One readily understands that Dewey 
does not view God as we do, but as 
the existing beliefs of society at any 
given time. He specifically clarifies 
this point by explaining that his defi- 
nition of a Supreme Being does not 
coincide with that of any church body. 
To Dewey, “the adjective ‘religious’ 
... does not denote anything that can 
exist by itself or that can be organized 
into a particular and distinctive form 
of existence. It denotes attitudes that 
may be taken toward every object and 
proposed end or ideal.” ? 

The definition of God advocated by 
Dewey, that God represents only a 
unification of ideal values of society 
is diametrically opposed to the Bib- 


1 John Dewey, A Common Faith. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1934, p. 42. 
2 Ibid., p. 10. 


lical concept the Lutheran Church 
holds to be true. It is for this reason 
that we must reject Dewey's philos- 
ophy as basically unchristian. 

The question immediately arises to 
what extent the philosophy of Dewey 
invades his educational theories. 
Furthermore, the Lutheran teacher 
may be apprehensive about “progres- 
sive pedagogy” if such philosophy is 
mixed with education. 

All psychological and educational 
theory is based upon some basic as- 
sumptions. For example, John Watson 
assumed that the individual human 
being has no conscious mind (no soul). 
He builds up a theory of psychology 
based upon stimulus-response bonds. 
This makes the human being a purely 
mechanistic machine explainable in 
scientific terms. Dewey also has used 
his philosophy in conjunction with his 
psychology. 

It has been pointed out that Dewey 
regards God as being the aggregate of 
ideal ends of society at a given time. 
These ideal ends, or truths, change 
as society and knowledge progress. 
Thus it became imperative that 
Dewey discover how the mind func- 
tions so that the school may aid in 
this dynamic change of society. How 
else can society develop better ideal 
ends unless its youth are better able 
to think and progress than its elders? 
It therefore becomes apparent that 
Dewey is forced to develop a func- 
tional psychology if he is to see so- 
ciety reach its goal. 

John Dewey has made some con- 
tributions which are acceptable to 
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Christian education even though he 
himself was not a Christian and even 
though he did not have any intention 
of making any specific contributions 
to Lutheran schools. How then did 
John Dewey contribute? 

First it must be remembered that 
in his capacity as a psychologist, 
Dewey sought to discover how chil- 
dren learn. Secondly, Dewey, a phil- 
osopher, sought to set up a system of 
values to guide human activity. As 
a scientist he sought facts and de- 
veloped a system of psychology. We 
may, as teachers, examine these facts 
and accept that which is proved to 
our satisfaction. We as Christians 
compare his beliefs with Scripture 
and reject all that is contrary to the 
teachings of the Bible. 

As has been established, Dewey 
sought to develop a functional system 
of psychology to support his philos- 
ophy. He as an educator of youth 
wanted the answers to questions such 
as these: “How does the mind func- 
tion?” “How do children learn?” 
“How can educational procedure and 
methodology aid the process of learn- 
ing?” “What is real learning?” and 
“How does the whole individual re- 
act to a given stimulus?” In this re- 
spect John Dewey was delving into 
problems of vital importance to all 
teachers. 

To accomplish this important task, 
Dewey and his cohorts, Angell and 
Carr, began to study the function of 
mental activity. James R. Angell of 
Yale University stated the goal of the 
functional psychologist in these con- 
cise words: “A functional psychologist 
goes to his laboratory the same way, 
intent to discover new facts and new 
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relationships, the same determination 


to verify and confirm his observations, 
but he looks out upon the surround- 
ings of his science with a possibly 
greater sensitiveness to its continuity 
with other ranges of human interest 
and to see the mind as it is when it is 
in the process of discharging its vital 
functions.” 3 

One already begins to perceive the 
basic principle set up by the func- 
tional approach to science. Learning 
was not regarded as just mere acquisi- 
tion of facts, but as a vital process 
which produced changes in the hu- 
man organism. These changes may 
have results in the form of different 
behavior, attitudes, or ideas. Thus the 
credo of Dewey became: “School is 
not preparation for life, but school is 
life.” 

Is it not the goal of the Lutheran 
school to change behavior? Then per- 
haps some aspects of functional psy- 
chology have value. The Dewey 
credo is perhaps like the Luther state- 
ment: “Sin much, believe harder,” an 
overstatement to establish a principle. 
The analogy to Christian education 
becomes more discernible by para- 
phrasing Dewey’s statement in the 
following manner: “A Christian day 
school is not preparing children for 
a future life as Christians, but the 
Christian school is fostering Christian 
living now so as to assure Christian 
living as an adult.” The basic assump- 
tion is the Biblical precept of training 
the child in the way of the Lord, and 
he will remain faithful as an adult. 


Even Karl Marx saw the wisdom in 


3 James R. Angell, The Province of Func- 
tional Psychology. 
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this when he issued the dictum about 
the value of training the youth in a 
new way of life to guarantee its per- 
petuation. 

The discovery of a supposedly new 
psychological principle was in fact 
only a reaffirmation of a known con- 
cept. The application of this prin- 
ciple, as far as Dewey was concerned, 
was vital to insure an ever-enlight- 
ened society. Previously teachers had 
taught citizenship as though it were 
a subject. Rules were issued, many 
pious and patriotic platitudes were 
committed to memory, and recitations 
regurgitated this valuable informa- 
tion. Less thought was given to 
changing behavior, instilling favor- 
able attitudes, or understanding the 
real significance of good citizenship. 

Most disturbing of all was the 
authoritarian injunction that demo- 
cracy was the best way of life for the 
children at some future time. To pre- 
pare them better for this future dem- 
ocratic living, parts of the Declaration 
of Independence and of the Consti- 
tution were memorized. But contrary 
to established pedagogy, the children 
. were not always permitted the experi- 
ence of democratic living. Seldom 
were they allowed to participate in 
some form of democratic action or 
exercise the responsibilities of a dem- 
ocracy. The children were in essence 
being told to live a way of life in 
the future, while being denied the 
right to live it now. Consequently 
grave doubt was cast upon this pro- 
cedure, especially in the light of its 
results. Some educators even doubted 
whether education, as far as real 
learning was concerned, wasn’t fail- 
ing in its objectives. 
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The applicability of this principle 
of living the life of a Christian now 
rather than at some future time is 
a necessary step in the development 
of real Christians in our Lutheran 
schools. We, of course, realize the 
limitations of the flesh and its inherent 
tendency toward evil. The Dewey 
school denies this limitation and as 
a result is waiting for the perfection 
of human nature that will never come. 

The Lutheran teacher who explains 
Christian experiences to his pupils 
should not sit back and expect per- 
fection. The Lutheran teacher must 
apply this concept, that a Christian 
life must be lived now. The result 
will be rewarding, and it is worth the 
effort to initiate it. Who has not heard 
the criticism at election time: “Why 
don’t more people vote?” Who has 
not heard complaints of why not more 
people read good literature, listen to 
good music, or the most crucial of 
all in a democracy: “Why don’t the 
people think out the crucial issues of 
the day?” Even in our church it is 
often asked: “Why don’t our people 
participate more often in the affairs 
of the church?” These people prob- 
ably had been told what to do while 
they were in school. 

Dewey also proposed: “We learn 
by doing.” Learning through experi- 
ence is closely allied with the previous 
concept and also is far from being a 
new discovery. Our Lord, surely the 
greatest Teacher of all time, taught 
His disciples not in a classroom, but 
by letting them live with Him. The 
concreteness of the parables brings 
vicarious experiences closer to real 


life. 
When Lutherans are apologetic 
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over the lost art of Bible reading, or 
poor church attendance, or when 
members of the congregation do not 
respond to the acute need for more 
financial expansion, one should pon- 
der the causes of such a deleterious 
situation. Surely the Lutheran school 
has within its grasp some measure of 
alleviation. Part of the answer may 
be found in letting the children do 
these things even while in school. 

St. John’s Lutheran School of Col- 
lege Point, N. Y., is such an example 
of learning while doing. Once a week 
the children of the school have their 
own church service, not in a substitute 
or makeshift chapel, but in the church 
itself. The boys are allowed to act 
as ushers, and the entire service is 
brought down to the children’s level. 
To give them further direct experience 
in the work of the church, specific mis- 
sion projects are selected, and the 
children use collection envelopes to 
contribute at the weekly church serv- 
ice. Thus the school children have 
gained direct experience in seeing the 
tangible results of their efforts in sup- 
porting a Lutheran Hour station, in 
contributing to the Wartburg Old 
Folks’ Home, Bethesda Home, KFUO, 
Valparaiso, and the flood-stricken 
churches in East Sioux City. Propor- 
tionately their contributions already 
are ahead of the congregation. These 
children are learning Synod’s work 
and the responsibilities of church 
membership by participating in them. 
It is conceivable that these school chil- 
dren later might do better than their 
elders. 

Learning by experience does not 
always mean that activity is involved. 
The progressive wing of education, 
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which claims to be Dewey’s heir ap- 
parent, has often misinterpreted him. 
Dewey specifically states: “But the 
measure of the value of an experience 
lies in the perception of relationship 
or continuities to which it leads.” 

In education today there are four 
major schools of thought. The human- 
ists or classicists maintain the rigid 
pattern of the past century with strict 
authoritarian ideas on all subjects. 
Roman Catholic schools generally fol- 
low this school of thought since it fits 
their totalitarian hierarchical church 
government. The second group is 
often referred to as the essentialists or 
social evolutionists. They regard sub- 
ject matter divorced from all change 
as sufficient with only changes in 
methodology as permissible. Their 
psychology is based on the defunct 
faculty psychology as is that of the 
humanists. The third major school of 
thought is the social-realist group. 
This is the school of functional psy- 
chology, the one to which John 
Dewey belongs. The various con- 
cepts presented in this article give 
a good summary of the concepts of 
this group. The fourth major group in 
the educational world of today is 
the “Progressive” school. They have 
pushed the ideas of the social realists 
to an absurd extreme, making many 
of the concepts unworkable. This 
school brings much criticism down on 
education of today because of its ex- 
cesses. John Dewey warned specif- 
ically against the excesses which they 
today practice. In regard to disci- 
pline, Dewey more than once cau- 
tioned to distinguish between freedom 
and license. Just as a game must have 
rules or it is no game, so Dewey main- 
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tained school must have order or it is 
no school. The major criticism of the 
traditional school, Dewey emphasized, 
was the tendency for the teacher to 
do all the thinking, all the talking, 
and all the activity in the classroom, 
thus relegating the pupil to the posi- 
tion of a mere robot. The license 
allowed by the “Progressives” is ob- 
jectionable to educators. 

John Dewey also said: “We learn in 
direct proportion to our understand- 
ing.” Too often profound concepts 
were supposedly taught to children by 
having them memorize them and then 
parrotlike recite them back. Little 
thought was given to understanding 
and meaning. As Dewey remarked: 
“It was forgotten that to become in- 
tegral parts of the child’s conduct and 
character, they [facts and subject mat- 
ter] must first be assimilated, not as 
mere items of information, but as or- 
ganic parts of his present needs and 
Aus ete eae 

We often assume that our pupils 
comprehend profound religious ideas 
merely because they can repeat them. 
If we discover later that as adults 
these folks are weak in the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian 
faith, we may want to draw the con- 
clusion that their knowledge was 
superficial and represented only ver- 
bal knowledge. 

Our Savior, picking up a babe, told 
us how we must be to enter the king- 
dom of heaven. He illustrated this 
profound truth with a concrete ex- 
ample, a visual aid. Even with the 
Master’s teaching, the people often 


4 John Dewey, School and Society, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1900, 
p. 92. 
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were confused and misunderstood 
what He wanted to say. The disciples 
themselves often erred in their ideas. 
This serves to illustrate even more 
the necessity of having pupils under- 
stand every religion lesson. For if the 
pupils of Jesus misunderstood, how 
much more need we clarify, explain, 
and illustrate lest we produce merely 
verbal knowledge and not real under- 
standing! 

Dewey developed and stressed one 
more major precept in psychology. 
The ability to think, to solve prob- 
lems, was to him a vital necessity for 
every individual in free society. How 
can a democracy perpetuate itself un- 
less its citizens are reasonably able to 
think, to comprehend problems and 
originate solutions for the complex 
and difficult questions of, the day? 

Dewey cared not whether direct 
experience or vicarious experience 
was the instrument to develop prob- 
lem solving, but he felt that the direct 
method developed a carry-over of 
greater value. He cautioned against 
depending too much on the textbook 
as a teaching crutch. The textbook 
often serves to quench thinking in- 
stead of initiating it. To tell a child: 
“That is correct because the book says 
so,” is to tell him to quit thinking. 

Unfortunately one does not learn to 
think by being told to do so. It re- 
quires guidance, experience, and con- 
tinual practice. The learning condi- 
tion must be so arranged as to make 
thinking possible. The school should 
present a condition in which the child 
and his curriculum together produce 
the ability to think, to comprehend, 
and satisfactorily to resolve problems. 

Think of the many questions Christ 
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put to those to whom He was preach- 
ing. He spent the years of His public 
ministry preparing the disciples for 
the time when they would have to 
make decisions of their own. 

In concluding this résumé of the 
functional school of psychology, we 
find positive contributions that are of 
value to the Lutheran teacher. Some 
of the scientific discoveries are not 
new; they have existed as long as 
“truth” itself. The functionalist has 
merely put renewed emphasis on these 
pedagogical ideas. The time spent 
critically reading John Dewey’s pub- 
lications The Child and the Curricu- 
lum, Interest and Effort in Education, 
School and Society, Democracy and 
Education, and The Reflex Arc Con- 
cept in Psychology will yield much of 
value to the Lutheran teacher. 
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The wheat must be separated from 
the chaff in Dewey’s writings as well 
as in those of other educators. No 
cure-all answer will be found in any 
method; but while we may reject parts 
of certain psychologies, we may dis- 
cover some valuable ideas to make us 
more effective teachers. 

Only by continually re-examining 
our methods and the results they pro- 
duce may we guarantee to our Lu- 
theran children the vital and dynamic 
Christian education our Lord desires. 
For of what value is knowledge if it 
is hoarded like miser’s gold? It has 
no value and is beneficial to no one. 
It is well to ponder the works of 
Dewey with this thought in mind: 
Damnant quod non intelligunt, “They 
condemn what they do not under- 
stand.” 


IceELAND’s Hicu LirEracy ExpLAInep. — Icelanders have always been 
proud of the fact that Iceland has no illiteracy, says Steingrimur Arason, 
Baugsveg 80, Reykjavik, Iceland. All the people have been able to read since 
1800, when the island was without public schools. “Each home regarded it as 
one among other duties to nourish the children mentally as well as physically. 
All the population was rural, and an average home had about twenty persons; 
it was like a community of its own. In the long winter nights all the people 
gathered in the sitting room, sat down, and started to work at some kind of 
home industry which did not cause much noise. In the middle of the room, near 
the lamp, sat the reader. He read the old sagas or other books, or chanted the 
rhymes about the old Viking heroes. And all hands were active at the same 
time. A discussion took place once in a while about the subject matter. Each 
home was a school where the youngsters took part in a variety of activities. 

“Thus Vilhjélmur Stefansson, famous as an explorer, told me of what his 
study-work evenings meant in his Icelandic home in North Dakota. In the 
evening his father read a history book aloud, written in the Icelandic language 
and published in Iceland. In the spring Stefansson took an examination at 
a near-by college and received a mark in history almost as high as could be 
given, and that without having opened the history book. 

“The method of teaching reading was effective. The grandmother was often 
the teacher, and she had the advantage of having only one regular pupil who 
was sitting on her lap. Irregular students sometimes stood behind peeping at 
the book and listening and, because they were driven by their own interest, 
often learning more than the regular pupil. The teacher did not open the book 
in the beginning. Instead of that she told a story. When the child started to 
ask, ‘what then?,’ the book was opened. The teacher said, ‘If you want to hear 
more, we have to read.’ And then she started to read pointing with a knitting 
pin at the words as she slowly moved along the line.” — R. L. Hunt, “Keeping 
Abreast in Education” in Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1952. 


St. Matthew, New York 
The Oldest Lutheran School in America 


ALAN G. R. STEINBERG 


It is characteristic for God’s children 
to humble themselves before their 
heavenly Father and in grateful ap- 
preciation acknowledge Him as the 
source of the many blessings which 
they have received. This has been 
the attitude of Christians throughout 
the ages. 

In a spirit such as this St. Matthew 
Church in New York, on Septem- 
ber 21, 1952, Saint Matthew the 
Apostle and Evangelist’s Day, began 
a year of celebration commemorating 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of its parish school. After 
the Rev. Dr. John W. Behnken had 
addressed the assembled school chil- 
dren and members of the parish on 
the necessity, not the luxury, of train- 
ing the young in the most adequate 
institution available to the Church, 
namely, the parish school, the 
thoughts of many members of the 
congregation returned to the embry- 
onic days of the school and reviewed 
the obstacles St. Matthew School had 
met and overcome during the two 
centuries of its unbroken existence. 

For the people of St. Matthew, the 
year 1664 marks a turning point in 
the congregation’s history for reasons 
other than the fact that New Amster- 
dam became a British colony. On 
December 6 of that year the Lu- 
therans of New York received legal 
recognition as a church body in a 
charter granted by Richard Nicolls, 
Governor of New York. After years of 
passive toleration and sometimes out- 
right opposition and persecution by 


the Dutch overlords, one can imagine 
the thankful joy of these Christians at 
the religious autonomy which was 
now granted them. Actually, these 
Lutherans had existed as a religious 
group since 1648, when they banded 
together to form the “Congregation 
of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession 
of Faith.” 

It is recorded that one of the mem- 
bers of the congregation, Casper 
Steinmetz, rented his home to the city 
to be used as the first school soon after 
the parish was legally founded (ca. 
1649), but it was not until 1752 that 
the congregation established its own 
parish school. The reasons for the 
hiatus between 1664 and 1752 are not 
wholly unknown. In 1678, when the 
Dutch recaptured New York, the Lu- 
theran church building was demol- 
ished in order to enable the Dutch to 
defend the city. Later a new site had 
to be chosen and a new building con- 
structed. This development, absorb- 
ing as it did the efforts and finances 
of the congregation for a long period, 
was undoubtedly a factor in delaying 
the initiation of parish school work. 
Added to the above difficulties was 
the congregation’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to secure a pastor for a period 
of eleven years in the latter part of the 
17th century. During this era the very 
existence of the congregation itself 
was in jeopardy. 

When in 1702 Justus Falckner was 
ordained in Gloria Dei Church in 
Philadelphia, he assumed the pasto- 
rate at St. Matthew in New York. 
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Falckner was the first in a line of 
18th-century Lutheran leaders, among 
whom was Heinrich Melchior Muh- 
lenberg, to serve St. Matthew. 

It was during the first years of the 
temporary pastorate of a man Muh- 
lenberg ordained and recommended, 
Johann Albert Weygand, that St. Mat- 
thew School came into existence. 
A school building was erected, and 
the first classes began in 1752 or the 
early part of 1753. Extant sources pro- 
vide meager information regarding the 
early days of the school. Details rel- 
ative to the size, teaching staff, and 
curriculum are not available, but cer- 
tainly the congregation’s cognizance 
of its God-given obligation to the 
young is a factor for which Lutherans 
on Manhattan Island have been grate- 
ful for two centuries. 

In answer to the prayers of the 
faithful, St. Matthew School experi- 
enced tremendous growth during the 
next hundred years despite the fact 
that the center of the parish’s activity 
was continually shifting north from 
the southern end of Manhattan and 
that each movement necessitated the 
erection or renting of a building for 
the school. Records indicate that in 
1778 St. Matthew School was adjacent 
to the church, which had moved from 
its location in 1752; in 1802, three 
years after the “First English Lutheran 
Church in America” was organized 
primarily by some English-speaking 
parishioners of St. Matthew, a new 
school building was added. Whether 
there were now two schools or one is 
not clear. It was twenty years after 
this, in 1827, that the English Lu- 
therans decided on the name St. Mat- 
thew; until then the congregation had 
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existed under several other names at 
different times. 

For almost forty years St. Matthew 
Church remained at its 1822 location, 
but in 1860 it was decided that since 
the church and parish school were no 
longer sufficiently large to accommo- 
date the needs of a growing congrega- 
tion, a new site would have to be 
found. Another influencing factor in 
moving the church building and 
school site (perhaps of more interest 
to us for its originality than for its 
bearing on the congregation’s deci- 
sion) was the plan of these Christians 
to begin a Lutheran high school in the 
parish building of the church. 

In 1868 the congregation purchased 
the building of the First Baptist 
Church. That the education of its 
young was of paramount importance 
is indicated from a history of the 
parish which records that “since this 
building contained a number of large 
rooms which could be used for school 
purposes, a decision [to purchase the 
site] was quickly reached.” 

The next several decades witnessed 
an expansion of the school which cer- 
tainly was far beyond the most imag- 
inative dreams of the school founders 
of 1752. With the spaciousness af- 
forded at the new location it was soon 
feasible to initiate a high school pro- 
gram, and under the directorship of 
Pastor E. G. Giese the school was ex- 
panded into an academy about 1870. 
During the pastorates of Justus Ru- 
perti—a “great friend of the parish 
school,” as one of the chroniclers 
pauses to note — and Edmund Bohm, 
the school grew in size to about three 
hundred pupils, who were taught by 
seven teachers, and in 1872 a kinder- 
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garten was added. It is unfortunate 
that apparently no definitive record 
of the teachers during this period ex- 
ists which would indicate their names 
or background, nor can one be posi- 
tive that the three hundred pupils 
excluded the academy enrollment, al- 
though that would seem to be the 
inference. 

In 1879 a separate school building 
was built to house the parish school 
and the academy. When, therefore, 
in 1881, Missouri Lutherans of the 
East decided to open a preparatory 
college similar to those existing in the 
Midwest, St. Matthew was able to 
offer the vacated classrooms in the 
church building, which were no 
longer being used by the school, as 
the first location of Concordia Col- 
legiate Institute. The college was 
eventually moved to _ Bronxville, 
twenty miles north of New York. 

In 1885 St. Matthew, apprehensive 
of the un-Lutheran tendencies in the 
New York Ministerium, affiliated itself 
with the Missouri Synod. This affiia- 
tion was not without its influence also 
on the school, since, as a result of this 
action, the parish was able to secure 
men of the teaching ministry and 
women of the teaching profession of 
the Church from Synod’s colleges and 
seminaries for the training of its 
young. It is to the credit of this 
school-minded congregation that it 
then did, and continues to, realize the 
necessity of calling doctrinally trained 
men from our teachers’ seminaries to 
direct and participate in the educa- 
tional program of the school, since the 
prime purpose of the school is to in- 
culcate into its youth the knowledge 
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of the way to salvation in order to 
bring them to the faith. 

Since the residential areas of New 
York City underwent drastic changes 
near the close of the century, the con- 
gregation decided in 1905 to purchase 
a church building on 145th Street and 
Convent Avenue in Manhattan. In 
keeping with a tradition which had 
marked these Lutherans for 157 years, 
a large parish house was erected in 
1909 which contained six classrooms. 
Prior to and during this period (ca. 
1879-1915) the school was served 
faithfully by such men as C. Riedel, 
W. Alpers, A. Gernat, Wm. Matthies- 
sen, E. Wedekind, A. E. Franke, Kurt 
Richter, and A. Nehrenz. Guiding the 
parish school during this important 
period of transition into mid-Manhat- 
tan was Teacher E. H. Engelbrecht, 
later professor at our Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 

The span of years immediately pre- 
ceding the First World War and be- 
tween the two World Wars affected 
St. Matthew School as it did so many 
other schools in our Synod in two 
ways: German was replaced by Eng- 
lish as the primary language of in- 
struction in the school (as well as in 
the church), and St. Matthew found 
itself, during the depression years, one 
of the few remaining Lutheran schools 
in the entire District. Under the lead- 
ership of such men as Pastor Adolf 
Wismar and Teacher Herbert Bruen- 
ing and such women as Sister Hulda 
Buegel (a deaconess) and Miss Julia 
Keyl, to mention but a few, the school 
with the help of God outlasted the 
financial doldrums which proved fatal 
to quite a number of schools in our 
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After remaining on its mid-Manhat- 
tan site for 89 years, St. Matthew 
Church moved to the northern end of 
Manhattan Island in 1945, when a 
consolidation was effected with Mes- 
siah Church. The old church and 
school were purchased by the Atlantic 
District and sold to Mount Zion Lu- 
theran Church, where a flourishing 
Negro congregation and school now 
exist. Pastor Wismar accepted a po- 
sition as professor of Religion at Val- 
paraiso University. The historic name 
of St. Matthew was retained in the 
consolidation, and under the leader- 
ship of Pastor Alfred W. Trinklein of 
Messiah Congregation a_ two-story 
apartment house adjacent to the 
church was purchased for the school. 
The street floor was converted into an 
up-to-date school with five classrooms, 
a parish office, the principal’s office, 
a first-aid room, a library, a school 
storeroom, and washroom facilities. 

In 1946 Teacher Forbes accepted 
a call to Bridgeton, N. J., and for three 
years the parish was without any 
called teachers. The prayerful peti- 
tions of the congregation were an- 
swered in 1949, when Teacher Robert 
Schnabel assumed the principalship, 
being installed with candidates Her- 
bert Geisler and Alan Steinberg. Mrs. 
Francis Runge and Mrs. Charles Wag- 
ner completed the faculty. 

Under the excellent leadership of 
Mr. Schnabel, the faculty worked 
toward centering the spiritual growth 
of the students around the historically 
traditional Lutheran church year. The 
faculty proceeded from a recognition 
of a priori existence of the church 
year as the Church’s most frequent 
means, from Sunday to Sunday and 
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feast day to feast day, of conveying 
the doctrines of the faith and helping 
Christians to grow in their faith. The 
pastor and the faculty have endeav- 
ored to develop a religious curriculum 
intelligible and meaningful to the 
child. Children too often after con- 
firmation meet with the concept of 
liturgical worship against a_back- 
ground insufficient to enable them to 
participate intelligently, in worship 
and instruction, as members of the 
body of Christ. 

At the end of the 1951 school year, 
Mr. Schnabel accepted a call from the 
Central District as Assistant Super- 
intendent of Parish Education, and 
Mr. Herbert Geisler assumed Mr. 
Schnabel’s duties. Once again the 
Lord saw fit to answer the prayers 
of St. Matthew, and Teacher Harold 
Wukasch of Chicago became the new 
fifth- and sixth-grade teacher. Miss 
Lois Ruhland began to teach Grades 
One and Two. At the present time the 
faculty consists of Teachers Geisler, 
Wukasch, and Steinberg, Miss Lois 
Ruhland, and Mrs. Charles Wagner. 
The school enrollment is 168. 

Taken at face value, the above ac- 
count, restricted as it is to a recitation 
of the protracted growth of one Lu- 
theran school, is the response to a 
request for information of historical 
development. But if one superimposes 
the above chronology on the purpose 
and works of the Lutheran Church in 
America, particularly considering the 
educational patterns of the Missouri 
Synod, one can hardly refrain from 
concluding that the history of St. Mat- 
thew School reflects to some extent the 
story of every parish of our Church in 
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which the injunction of God to teach 
the young has received consideration 
in its totality. 

- The Lutherans of New York early 
came to realize that nothing within 
the scope of their efforts could sup- 
plant the parish school as the best 
agency for instruction. In such an en- 
vironment the youngster is not merely 
exposed to religion for one or two 
hours a week, but actually grows up in 
and lives the Christian life the greater 
part of his waking hours under the 
guidance of trained servants of the 
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Word. It is heartening that parish 
school education is today being ad- 
vanced to its proper place and that an 
ever-increasing number of our congre- 
gations are becoming imbued with the 
spirit which assumes that no sacrifice 
of finances, time, or talents is exorbi- 
tant when the existence of a school is 
concerned. God be thanked that the 
Church has heeded the words of Mar- 
tin Luther: “We can do without 
mayors, princes, and noblemen, but 
not without Christian schools; for 
these must rule the world.” 


More Ric STANDARDS FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS. — There is an increas- 
ing tendency in the teacher-education institutions to set up more and more 
rigid standards for the selection of candidates seeking admission to professional 
education curricula. In addition to the older standard of acceptable scholarship 
as evidenced by a minimum grade-point average, other criteria for admission 
are being stressed. The exact requirements and their administration vary greatly 
among institutions. Those factors most commonly mentioned are (1) a written 
statement expressing a real interest in teaching as a profession (sometimes 
supplemented by interest tests of varying types); (2) general grade-point 
average; (3) progressively higher grade-point average in field of major concen- 
tration; (4) speech proficiency, including effective projection and modulation 
of the voice as well as freedom from speech defects; (5) proficiency in the 
use of both oral and written English; (6) health and physical factors suitable 
for teaching; (7) personal qualities suitable for teaching. Many of these factors 
are now being used as screening devices in the four-year teacher-education 
programs. So long as a number of states still permit teacher certification with 
less than the four-year requirement, there need to be developed adequate 
standards that are applicable to those entering any professional sequence regard- 
less of the length of such training period. It is proposed that those entering the 
shorter professional training programs be required to meet even higher standards 
than those willing to complete the 120-hour programs. The National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards has repeatedly pointed 
out that those states having the most ‘rigid standards have the least shortages 
in supply. The higher standards attract more prospective teachers; salaries Fe 
reflect the additional preparation. — Lester M. EMans in “Where Are We 
Going in Teacher Education?” The Journal of Teacher Education, September, 
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Broap TEACHER-TRAINING CurricuLuM. — A rich background of general 
education is becoming the accepted prerequisite for teacher education. The 
exact pattern of general education will vary tremendously even within a given 
institution. There is no general agreement concerning the implementation of 
the concept of general education except a rather clear-cut belief that the pros- 
pective teacher must have a broad general background suitable for living and 
teaching. The “how” to obtain such is quite another matter; it must be worked 
out by each teacher-education institution in keeping with its own personnel 
and facilities. —Lesrer M. EmMans in “Where Are We Going in Teacher 
Education?” The Journal of Teacher Education, September, 1952. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tuo. G. STELZER 


Vocal Foundations of Speech, Chant, and Song 


The crowded Christmas season con- 
stantly calls for clarity of speech, 
chant, and song in the many church 
and school activities. If the vocal 
foundations governing breath and 
tone are understood, greater enjoy- 
ment will be in store for performer 
and hearer alike. Where there is no 
breath action, there is a correspond- 
ing lack of life. On the other hand, 
where there is no control, effective use 
of the vocal equipment will not be 
achieved. With proper action and 
control of the breath, tonal beauty is 
easily attainable. The three forms of 
vocal expression, speech, chant, and 
song, differ in degree only. The foun- 
dations are the same: action, control, 
tone. 

Action of the breath is observable 
as one exhales in “h” attack of the 
word “who.” Thus, without sound- 
ing the vowel, note the action of the 
muscles about the lower ribs and 
front as the vigorous “h” is released. 
The vocal cords are open, and no tone 
is heard. By repeating this aspirate 
“h,” one discovers the muscles which 
cause breath action. Attention to the 
intake of breath immediately after the 
“h” has exhausted the supply will re- 
veal the nature of inhalation. The 
muscles go down and out, the direct 
opposite of the in and up motion of 
the support given to the “h.” Of 
course, posture is important. One 
stands tall and erect. Then the 
muscles take care of the action 
needed. 
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Control of the breath may be ob- 
served when blowing up a balloon or 
hissing the “s.” By repeating either 
exercise it will be noted that the same 
muscle action is going on as given 
above. The chief difference is the sus- 
tained pressure. All of the breath is 
not released in a gush as in the “h.” 
This continued control used in blow- 
ing or hissing is very necessary in all 
vocal work. While all this seems 
rather obvious, the strange fact is that 
most vocal problems are due to im- 
proper use of these muscles. The ex- 
ercises given to secure action and con- 
trol of the breath require the vocal 
cords to be open, giving no sound 
whatsoever. In the next exercise these 
cords, sometimes called bands or lips, 
will be closed to intercept the air as 
when a babe is crying. 

Tone is the result of vibrations. 
Only tiny puffs of air pass through 
the vocal cords, quite imperceptible 
as breath, but audible as frequencies 
of vibrations, resulting in pitch, qual- 
ity, and intensity of tone. By placing 
the tip of the tongue at the root of the 
upper front teeth and thinking “n,” 
the same breath action and control 
may be set in motion to secure a clear 
tone. The “m,” “l,” and “v” may be 
used with equal success. Again, it is 
important that the same muscular ac- 
tion supports this tone. As the space 
in the mouth is enlarged by lowering 
the jaw, greater depth of tone will be 
noted. The only difference between 
the latter exercise and the two pre- 
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ceding lies in the action of the vocal 
cords. It is very important that one 
clearly understands this action of the 
vocal bands. The clear tone resulting 
from the “m’-hum may form the basis 
for all clear tone. 

Clear tone has the desirable quality 
of the nasal resonance in addition to 
the deeper resonation within the 
mouth and chest. While the amount 
of tone coming through the nose in 
the “m” seems less than in the open 
“ah,” great care must be given to the 
supporting muscles as the open vowel 
is spoken, chanted, or sung. Most of 
the work of the voice teacher consists 
in motivating the student to use an 
adequate amount of the same kind of 
breath support through the strong 
muscles that were felt in the very first 
exercises. If we can succeed in think- 
ing the vowel, the word, and then 
induce adequate muscular support, 
clear tone will be the result. 

Speech is improved remarkably by 
the active support of the muscles just 
discovered. Care must be exercised 
that the entire phrase receives con- 
tinuous support. There must be a con- 
stant flow of voice for the duration of 
the phrase. This is important. The 
equal pressure will sustain the vowels, 
sound the consonants, and give due 
emphasis by means of the energy 
surge to important words or syllables. 

Pitch is the result of greater fre- 
quencies in the vibrations. Greater 


frequencies require greater pressure. 


You can raise the pitch if you main- 
tain the hum and the pressure, like 
saying “No” for the third time. 
Quality may be thought of as a con- 
tinuum on a scale from the dark to the 
light, ooh-oh-ah-ay-ee, with pressure 
increasing toward the lighter end of 
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the scale because of the high fre- 
quency of the “ee.” 

Intensity, while requiring corres- 
pondingly greater pressure by the 
muscles in question, comes to its cli- 
max when full nasal resonation in- 
creases with greater mouth, throat, 
and chest resonance. This “mouthi- 
ness” becomes brilliant by reason of 
the added nasal quality of warmth. 

The chant has all the beauty and 
warmth of speech plus controlled 
pitch. There is reciprocal value in 
alternately chanting and speaking the 
same words when the same muscular 
support is employed. One might think 
of the diaphragm as an elevator. It 
rises alertly upward as we need the 
breath support to speak or chant. It 
descends, relaxed, as new breath is 
taken in. The important point is to 
secure vigorous upward action on the 
attack when the vocal lips are set to 
intone the word. 

Song differs from speech and the 
chant in melody and mood. There is 
much modulation in speech, but it is 
not prescribed in pitch, tempo, and 
rhythm, as in song, The chant is not 
as elaborate as the song. The basic 
foundations, however, are the same. 
The action of the breath and its con- 
trol in tone are vital to effective speak- 
ing and chanting as well as to singing. 

Let us build on good vocal foun- 
dations. 


Music Reviews 


DIPTYCH FOR ALL SAINTS. Paul de 
Malein Greau (Op. 103). $1.50. 


While the music would not reveal the 
title, and though we are all saints through 
faith in Christ Jesus, we are not accustomed 
to join in the use of these numbers because 


of their connotation of intercession for the 
dead. 
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Progress in P.T. A. Work. —In its 1952 
convention the L.E.A. resolved that it 
“adopt a program of Parent-Teacher Organ- 
ization sponsorship as a division of the Lu- 
theran Education Association.” 

The temporary planning council held its 
first meeting in River Forest in October. Mr. 
N. J. Rogers, St. James Lutheran School, 
Chicago, served as chairman. Others in at- 
tendance were the Rev. W. C. Maas, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Donald Behnken, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.; Mrs. H. Stelter, Riverdale, IIL; 
R. A. King, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. O. Feucht, 
St. Louis, Mo.; and J. Arthur Koss, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 

It is the aim of this temporary committee 
to present the objectives and an administra- 
tive plan of the Parent-Teacher division of 
the L.E. A. to local P. T. A. groups before 
January 1, 1953. Norman Rogers, who is 
serving as co-ordinator for the L. E. A. Exec- 
utive Committee, suggests that local groups 
reserve a place on the agenda for discussion 
of the organization plans. The committee 
invites your comments. 

The L. E. A. office is now working to per- 
fect the mailing list of all Lutheran parent- 
teacher organizations. It is quite apparent 
that many additional groups have organized 
in recent years. If your local group does not 
receive a copy of the committee report, 
which is being mailed in care of local pas- 
tors, please notify the L. E. A. office at River 
Forest. 

Meanwhile, several groups have translated 
Convention Resolution 5 into action. The 
resolution reads: “Resolved, That we ask 
interested Parent-Teacher organizations to 
make voluntary contributions to help finance 
this program.” Financial Secretary Walter 
Vahl reports that $186 was received from 
fifteen local units up to the writing of this 
report. These contributions are acknowl- 
edged with a kit of L.E. A. materials, in- 
cluding copies of Your Child and You, a 
booklet containing useful materials for par- 
ent discussion groups, and also a copy of the 
1952 L. E. A. yearbook. 
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Here’s an open invitation to the reader to 
approach the local parent-teacher unit to 
join in our effort in bringing the Parent- 
Teacher Division of the L. E. A. into exist- 
ence. Send your letters to Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association, 7400 Augusta Street, 
River Forest, IIl. 


The publication date of the 1952 year- 
book, Parish School-Home Co-operation, has 
not been announced at the time of this 
writing. You will find a helpful discussion 
of home-school relationships in this volume. 
Consider it as a basis for the organization or 
reorganization of your local unit. 


Looking Ahead. — Unfortunately not too 
many members were able to hear the panel 
discussion on “The Exceptional Child” at the 
River Forest convention. The moderator was 
Hilmar Sieving, librarian, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. We look 
forward to the development of this topic in 
the proposed 1953 yearbook entitled, “The 
Christian Approach to the Exceptional 
Child.” 

The convention panelists were Ben Gray, 
director of National Epilepsy League; Shel- 
ton Key, Champaign, IIl., Children’s Hos- 
pital School; Miss Barbara Snoke, Medical 
Social Service, Cook County Hospital; Ed- 
ward Stullken, principal, Montefiore School, 
Chicago; and Mrs. George Metherill, teacher 
of emotionally disturbed and mentally re- 
tarded children. 

Mr. Sieving is a graduate of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. He has 
invited a group of Christian educators to 
share in presenting the challenge offered to 
home, school, and church by the exceptional 
child. 

Quite Timely. — The seventh yearbook of 
the L.E.A., Public Relations in Lutheran 
Education, edited by Walter M. Wangerin, 
appeared in 1950. In June of that year the 
National School Public Relations Association 
compiled a bibliography of seventy-three 
titles. Forty-seven of these, or 64 per cent, 
have appeared since 1950. If you’ve missed 
the Public Relations yearbook, order now 
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from Concordia Publishing House — price, 
$1.25. 

Several applications of P.R. principles 
have been reported recently. The 200th 
birthday of St. Matthew’s Lutheran School, 
New York City, was featured in a three- 
column article in the October 18 issue of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun. The 
human-interest story, written by staff writer, 
Sally McDougall, contains an interview with 
the Rev. A. W. Trinklein, pastor of the con- 
gregation, which was organized in 1752 at 
Broadway and Wall Streets, where Trinity 
Church now stands. 


A series of articles in the American Lu- 
theran forms a good supplement to Public 
Relations in Lutheran Schools. Written by 
H. Gordon Coiner under the title “Public 
Relations for the Christian Day School,” the 
series offers many practical suggestions for 
fostering interest, understanding, and good 
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will among the school “publics.” The series 
begins with the April, 1952, issue. 

Another L.E.A. Publication. —A_ sub- 
committee of the editorial committee is now 
preparing a booklet on Professional Ethics. 
The materials are being selected from the 
convention papers as prepared by Rev. Jesse 
and Professor Rupprecht. 


A Reminder. —College students may be 
interested to know that the cost of student 
membership will be increased to $2.00 as of 
January 1, 1958. This membership entitles 
one to all the L. E. A. publications, not in- 
cluding subscription to LUTHERAN Epuca- 
TI0N. Would make a good Christmas gift, 
too, wouldn’t it? Send your names to 
L.E.A., 7400 Augusta Street, River For- 
est, Ill. 

A Request.— This column invites cor- 
respondence from the local units of the 
Lutheran Education Association. Any news? 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS UNION DEFENDS ROLE. — The National Union of Chris- 
tian Schools, meeting in Chicago for its annual session, heard its public relations 
secretary, Edward Heerema, declare that private and parochial schools are not 
a divisive force in a democratic society. Vigorously opposing the recent state- 
ment by Pres. James Conant of Harvard University that the growth of private 
schools is developing a dual system harmful to democracy, Dr. Heerema warned 
that the moral tone is fast disappearing from the nation’s life because “our 
culture and our education are becoming increasingly secularistic.” He called 
for more schools in which “the laws of God and the principles of the Christian 
religion are integrated with the experiences of young people.” The National 
Union of Christian Schools is reported to represent 141 elementary and 15 high 
schools. These are controlled largely by groups within the Christian Reformed 
Church, but are not parochial schools conducted by the church itself. It was 
reported at the meeting that more than 50 parents’ organizations are planning 
to open schools of this type in the near future. An invitation was extended to 
“all Protestant school groups in the nation” to send representatives to the union’s 
meetings. — The Christian Century, October 8, 1952. 


SEEs TELEVISION As “TIMEWASTER.” — After observing television programs 
during his month’s visit in the United States, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
says he believes that the new medium provides simply “another means of 
wasting time.” His comment has drawn a reply from George Barnes, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s television director. “No one knows enough about 
television technically, artistically, or politically to dogmatize about the effect 
it will have on the public,” says Mr. Barnes. Meanwhie, the B. B. C.’s director 
of religious broadcasting declares that the audience of over 18 million which 
listens to religious programs on Sundays is a fact to be reckoned with in the 
conversion of England. The overwhelming majority of this listening audience 
of “uncommitted Christians” belongs to the working class. The director thinks 
they have only a muddled notion of what Christianity is, but would unreservedly 
describe themselves as Christians. — The Christian Century, October 15, 1952. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CoNCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On Tuesday morning, October 14, 1952, 
Dr. Louis J. Sieck, president of Concordia 
Seminary, entered the Church Triumphant. 
Funeral services were held in the Chapel of 
Concordia Seminary on October 17. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. Richard 
R. Caemmerer on 2 Cor. 4:5-12. Dr. John 
W. Behnken addressed the mourners on be- 
half of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. The officiant in the service was the 
Rev. George A. Loose, and at the committal, 
the Rev. Alfred Doerfller. Professor Walter 
E. Buszin served as organist. The Student 
Chorus under the direction of Dr. William 
B. Heyne rendered two choral selections. 
The entire student body chanted Psalm 27. 
The pallbearers were the last six professors 
to be called to the faculty. 

Louis John Sieck was born in Erie, Pa., 
on March 11, 1884, the son of Henry and 
Pauline (Stutz) Sieck. For four years he 
attended the Lutheran parochial school, 
Stillwater, Minn., and in 1894, at the age 
of ten, entered St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kans., where his father served as first pres- 
ident. In 1895 he transferred to Concordia 
College, Milwaukee, Wis., where he com- 
pleted his high school and junior college 
studies in 1901. In 1904 he was graduated 
from Concordia Theological Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Sieck was ordained and installed as 
assistant pastor to the Rev. F. Pfotenhauer 
of Emanuel Lutheran Church at Hamburg, 
Minn. In 1905 he became assistant pastor 
to the Rev. Charles Obermeyer (1905 to 
1914) and pastor (1914—1943) of Zion 
Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo., until he 
succeeded Dr. Ludwig Fuerbringer as Pres- 
ident of Concordia Seminary in 1943. In 
1905 Dr. Sieck married Miss Ottilie Ober- 
meyer, daughter of Pastor Obermeyer. 

Dr. Sieck was a member of the Board of 
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Control of Concordia Seminary from 1928 
to 1948 and its chairman from 1939 to 1948. 
He was also the chairman and a member of 
the Board of Directors of KFUO from 1926 
to 1943 and president, for twenty-one years, 
of the Lutheran Publicity Organization, 
which he organized. 

Dr. Sieck also served as a member of the 
Board of Directors of Valparaiso University 
for eleven years, as president of the St. Louis 
Pastoral Conference for twenty-four years, 
as president of the St. Louis Mission Society 
for ten years, and as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Community Chest of 
Greater St. Louis. At the time of his death 
Dr. Sieck was chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Emergency Planning Council of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. In 1939 Con- 
cordia Seminary conferred on him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

In addition to his administrative duties as 
President of Concordia Seminary, he also 
taught Pastoral Theology at the Seminary, 
frequently contributed articles to homiletical 
and other religious publications, and was 
the co-author of a book of Lenten sermons 
entitled Glory of Golgotha. During the past 
summer he officially represented The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod at the 
Lutheran World Federation, Hanover, Ger- 
many. 

In his service to the Lord of the Church, 
Dr. Sieck will be remembered especially for 
his pioneer work in the field of English 
preaching and for his outstanding ability in 
church and school administration. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
Lt. Col. Lewis William of the U.S. Air 
Force, and Charles Arthur with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and three grandchildren. 

On October 20 the Board of Control ap- 
pointed Dr. Paul M. Bretscher as acting 
president. WaAtTER R. ROEHRS 


ConcorDIA, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, ILt. 
Scholarship Convocation. — On Thursday, 
November 18, the annual scholarship con- 
vocation was held in the chapel. Dr. John 
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C. Baur was the speaker. Seventeen scholar- 
ships and five grants-in-aid were awarded. 
Ten students were presented who had been 
elected to be listed in “Who’s Who Among 
Students in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” Twenty-eight students were rec- 
ognized as having been placed on the 
dean’s list. 

Valuable Indian Collection Received. — 
A unique Indian collection from the Dr. G. 
H. Moldenhauer estate has been donated to 
the college. The collection includes Indian 
dresses, bonnets, arrows, bows, spears, toma- 
hawks, knives, grinders, scrapers, necklaces, 
pipes, fishhooks, rattles, moccasins, orna- 
ments, blankets, leggings, etc. An Aztec 
calendar and a medicine man’s equipment, 
a library on Indians, and a gun used by 
Indians are among the priceless items re- 
ceived. 

Construction of New Dormitory Begun. — 
The bids for the new dormitory were opened 
November 12, and construction is under 
way. It is hoped that this new addition to 
existing facilities may provide for more 
students in September, 1953, and more 
teachers a few years later. 

Cantata Chorus Concert. — The Cantata 
Chorus will present a Christmas concert on 
December 14. They will present Bach’s 
Magnificat, a selection of the Christmas 
Oratorio, and two of that master’s cantatas 
on themes of Advent and Christmas. 

The Film, “Go and Teach.” — The new 
thirty-minute sound-and-color film “Go and 
Teach” is being distributed. It is finding an 
especially warm reception in congregations 
and parent-teacher groups featuring Chris- 
tian education and the work of Christian 
teachers. It is especially helpful in recruit- 
ing students. 

Regional Education Meeting Held at the 
College. — The Illinois Association for 
Teacher Education in Private Colleges, 
Northern Division, met on October 21 at 
Concordia Teachers College, Dr. Albert V. 
Maurer of the Concordia faculty has served 
as president of this group for the last two 
years. This group of private colleges em- 
phasizes particularly studies of teacher- 
education programs as they relate to the 
private colleges. 
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ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Faculty and Staff Members Attend Meet- 
ings. — Miss Willa Koenig, registrar, at- 
tended the State Registrars’ Convention on 
the Wesleyan University campus on Octo- 
ber 10, and on October 23 she was present 
at the annual meeting of District I of the 
Nebraska Association of School Guidance 
Workers at Lincoln, Nebr. 

Miss Renata Koschmann and Mr. John 
Heussman, librarians at Concordia College 
and Concordia High School respectively, at- 
tended a meeting of the Nebraska Library 
Association at Kearney, Nebr., on Octo- 
ber 16. 

Mr. Luther Schwich spoke at the Min- 
nesota-North Dakota District Teachers’ 
Conference at Howard Lake, Minn., on 
October 23 and 24. His topic was “An 
Evaluation of the Basic Aims of Our Health 
Curriculums.” 

Mr. Walter Hellwege and Mr. Martin 
Maehr presented papers at the Northern 
Nebraska District Teachers’ Conference on 
October 21 in Omaha, Nebr. Mr. Hellwege’s 
topic was “The Comparative Strengths of 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.,” and Mr. 
Maehr spoke on “The Teaching of Religion 
in All Subjects.” 

Members of Concordia’s staffs attended 
the regional staff conference on November 1 
at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. Mr. 
Leonard Schlueter, office manager, appeared 
on the program as initial speaker on the 
topic “Mutual Relationships of Business 
Office Efficiency and Instructional Effec- 
tiveness.” 

Famous Choir Brought to Seward. — The 
Columbus Boy Choir, which has received 
widespread recognition through Life maga- 
zine and the RKO motion picture “America’s 
Singing Boys,” appeared for a concert in 
Seward under the auspices of Concordia 
Teachers College on November 10. The 
home of the choir is Princeton, N. J. 

The choir appeared in Seward as a reg- 
ular engagement in the course of one of 
several extensive tours it makes each year. 

This presentation was scheduled as one 
of the lyceum programs of a cultural nature 
which have been planned for the student 
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bodies of Concordia this term. Citizens of 
Seward and the surrounding territory were 
also invited to hear the group. 


Planning for Youth Work. — The Walther 
League Executive Board of the Nebraska 
District met with representatives of the col- 
lege on November 28 to discuss the Walther 
League program on the campus. The pur- 
pose of the discussion was to find ways in 
which the work of the young people’s organ- 
ization might be carried on more effectively 
and how the program can be utilized in 
training teachers in the techniques of youth 
work. Plans for the talent festival of the 
District in spring were begun. The event is 
annually held on the campus. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort WAyNnE, INp. 


The Rev. Lawrence Hoeppner, Elkhart, 
Ind., was the guest speaker at the annual 
Reformation Day services held at Concordia 
on October 31. 

The College A Cappella Choir, directed 
by Mr. Herbert Nuechterlein, made a fall 
tour over the Thanksgiving holiday to the 
eastern cities, which included concerts in 
Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Baltimore, Md. They are at the present time 
preparing for the annual Christmas concert, 
highlighted by a cantata and accompanied 
by a student orchestra of 30 pieces. 

The conversion of one of the faculty 
homes into a second girls’ dormitory is ex- 
pected to be completed in time to enroll 
a new class of freshman teacher-training 
students in February. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Four members of the faculty were honored 
at a dinner and program on October 30. 
One of the guests of honor was President 
Leroy C. Rincker, D.D. Dr. Rincker re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity last 
June from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
Other honored guests were Prof. C. A. 
Hardt, whose service at Concordia began 
in 1927; and Professors E. A. Jenne and 
J. H. Gienapp, who have completed twenty- 
five years in the Lutheran ministry. 

Prof. August C. Rehwaldt served as toast- 
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master and master of ceremonies. Prof. O. C. 
Rupprecht delivered a brief address, taking 
note of the anniversaries of Professors Hardt, 
Jenne, and Gienapp. The Rev. Arthur Os- 
wald, President of the South Wisconsin Dis- 
trict, addressed Dr. Rincker on behalf of the 
Board of Control of Concordia College. 
Dean J. E. Richard Schmidt addressed the 
wives of the four guests of honor. Milton 
Riemer, student-body president, spoke for 
the students. Mr. Harold E. Albers directed 
the college chorus and led in community 
singing. 

Professor Gienapp teaches English, math- 
ematics, and religion. Before coming to 
Concordia, he held a pastorate in Bozeman, 
Mont., from 1927 to 1980. He has done 
graduate work in the Milwaukee extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin and 
at the University of Chicago. 

Professor Jenne is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English and Speech and also teaches 
religion. He is vice-president of the English 
Teachers’ Club of Greater Milwaukee. He 
has carried on graduate studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and at Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Hardt is chairman of the De- 
partment of Greek, and, in addition, teaches 
courses in religion. He is president of the 
C. C. Men’s Club. He was pastor of Zoar 
Church, Milwaukee, 1917—1924, and of 
St. Peter’s Church, Reedsburg, Wis., 1924 to 
1927. His graduate work was done at the 
University of Chicago and at Marquette 
University. 

Besides attending to his administrative 
duties for the college, Dr. Rincker serves as 
director for the Lutheran Radio Committee 
of Milwaukee. The Lutheran Radio Com- 
mittee, the oldest radio group in the Mis- 
souri Synod, was also one of the first to 
sponsor regular and special television pro- 
grams. Dr. Rincker served Trinity Congre- 
gation in Fisherville, Ont., Can., 1919 to 
1920, and did missionary work on the Isle 
of Pines, West Indies, 1920—1921. His 
graduate work was done at Columbia and 
Marquette Universities. Dr. Rincker has 
been at Concordia since 1928 and president 
of the institution since 19386. 

Commenting on Dr. Rincker’s work as 
president, Dean J. E. Richard Schmidt 
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pointed out: “During the incumbency of 
Dr. Rincker as president of the school, Con- 
cordia has expanded in many ways. Changes 
in the curriculum have been effected, extra- 
curricular work has been extended, an active 
missionary society has been organized, 
public-relation work has been developed 
not only among the Lutherans of our city 
and State, but also in the community as 
such. A new library has been added to 
Concordia’s complex of buildings, noted for 
its beauty and efficiency. The last dormitory 
of the original Concordia has been replaced 
by one wing of Pritzlaff Hall, representing 
the ultimate in dormitory construction.” 


(CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


A planning committee composed of rep- 
resentatives from every junior college in the 
State arranged a workshop program in con- 
junction with the annual Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association convention held in St. Paul 
from October 22 to 25. 

On Wednesday Dr. Lloyd Garrison from 
Denver University addressed over one hun- 
dred junior college teachers and adminis- 
trators at a luncheon in Coffmann Memorial 
Union on the University campus. 

Sectional conferences were held during the 
afternoon treating cultural, pre-professional, 
and terminal education in various subject- 
matter areas. Resource consultants of rec- 
ognized achievement in their respective areas 
of research counseled the workshop panels 
and discussion participants in their solution 
of problems and in their recommendations 
on future procedure. 

On Friday morning over eighty junior col- 
lege faculty members, together with other 
prominent visitors and guests, converged on 
the Concordia Junior College campus for 
sectional conferences, a noonday luncheon, 
a business meeting, a scholarly lecture by 
Dr. Robert Keller, and a pleasant coffee 
hour, which concluded the day’s official ac- 
tivities. President W. A. Poehler and the 
entire Concordia faculty were roundly con- 
gratulated upon their new library, their 
splendid educational facilities, and their 
well-planned expansion program. 

Epcar J. Orro 
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St. Pauw’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


Representatives of the synodical schools 
at St. Paul, Minn.; Winfield, Kans.; Seward, 
Nebr.; and Concordia, Mo., met on the 
campus of St. Paul’s College on Saturday, 
November 1. This was the third in a series 
of regional staff conferences held by these 
institutions. The program included discus- 
sions on “Mutual Relationships of Business 
Office Efficiency and Instructional Effective- 
ness,” led by L. E. Schlueter; “Effective 
Testing in Physical Education,” led by W. 
Stelzer; “Effective Testing in the Social 
Studies,” by Wilbert Rosin; “Research’s Con- 
tribution to Effective Teaching in Mathe- 
matics and the Physical Sciences,” by Erich 
Hopka; “Our Needs and Our Possibilities in 
Remedial Teaching,” by A. O. Fuerbringer; 
and a filmstrip, “Literacy in Mathematics,” 
shown by Earl Fuhrmann. 

The first annual Reformation rally spon- 
sored by the Concordia Zone Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League was held in the quadrangle of 
the campus of St. Paul’s College, Sunday 
afternoon, October 19. A large number from 
the Concordia Circuit and adjacent circuits 
attended the service. Dr. Alfred Rehwinkel of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, delivered the 
address. The Choral Union of the Concordia 
Zone, under the direction of Professor Wil- 
bert Rosin, rendered the anthems. 

Immediately after the Reformation rally, 
members of St. Paul’s College Association 
gathered in the chapel of Baepler Hall for 
their annual meeting. The Association se- 
lected as its 1953 project a lighting system 
for the campus and a sign on the relocated 
Highway 40, The Rev. William Graumann 
of Kansas City was re-elected Association 
president. The Lutheran Women’s Mission- 
ary League of the Kansas City Zone has 
purchased a television set for the student 
lounge, a feature of the 1952 project. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Our Oakland Concordia was host to va- 
rious District and synodical meetings and 
conferences during October and November. 
Classes of the Oakland Bible Institute, an 
adult evening school to guide adults into the 
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Bible and practical church work, with an 
enrollment of 55, opened October 6 and will 
run for several weeks. Dean W. Rubke is 
co-ordinating the program. Other meetings 
at the college were those of the East Bay 
Lutheran Women’s Missionary League, the 
East Bay joint Reformation festival, a Lu- 
theran Hour rally, the California and Nevada 
Fiscal Conference; and the Lutheran Edu- 
cation Society celebrated its 40th anniversary 
on November 28 at C.C.C. with the Rev. 
Carl W. Berner, M.A., of Los Angeles 
preaching. 

Dr. Henry A. Grueber, chairman of the 
Board for Higher Education, visited Oakland 
early in October. During his sojourn he vis- 
ited classes and met with the faculty for 
a social evening at the president’s home. 
His visit was much appreciated and enjoyed. 

Dr. Otto H. Theiss, former executive sec- 
retary of the Walther League, an alumnus of 
C. C. C., and former professor of the classics 
here, addressed the student body while en 
route to Tokyo, Japan, to assume leadership 
in theological training of Japanese Lutherans. 

Prof. Roland A. Dede is currently engaged 
in part-time graduate research in the De- 
partment of Botany at the University of 
California. Prof. A. H. Wessling and In- 
structor Paul Lapp have been attending the 
sessions of the Modern Language Association 
in Berkeley. Dr. R. T. Du Brau is currently 
participating in the Sather classical lectures, 
which are presented this year by Prof. A. J. 
Festugiére of Paris at the University of 
California. Dr. Du Brau also represented 
President Walle and C.C.C. at a meeting 
of West Coast religious leaders at the Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco upon the call of the 
United States Department of Defense. In 
addition, he represented the Department of 
California of the Reserve Officers Association 
of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Miss Harriet Mueller of the music faculty 
is an active member of the wood-wind sec- 
tion of the Berkeley Symphony Orchestra 
at the University of California. 

The Golden Gate Zone of the Lutheran 
Women’s Missionary League at its meeting 
in San Jose made a substantial contribution 
to Student Relief. 

A valuable corner lot adjacent to the 
girls’ dormitory has been purchased for 
further expansion of dormitory facilities. 
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CoNncorRDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Concordia College began its 47th year on 
the 14th of September. In his opening ad- 
dress Dr. Thomas Coates urged the student 
body and faculty, “Seek that ye may excel.” 
The present enrollment is 109 students, of 
which number 88 are studying for the min- 
istry or teaching profession. Pastor Paul 
Harms of Ashland, Oreg., and Mr. Walter 
Keller of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., are additional members on the faculty, 
teaching in the fields of English and foreign 
language respectively. 

Dr. John W. Behnken and Dr. Henry 
Grueber conducted the official synodical vis- 
itation on October 12. On that same date 
they helped elect Prof. Karl Keller to the 
permanent chair of Social Studies and Edu- 
cation and Prof. Arthur Wahlers to the per- 
manent chair of History, Latin, and Music. 
Both professors had been on the staff pre- 
vious to their recent election and advance- 
ment. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEX. 


Concordia’s enrollment now stands at 135. 
Representing Valparaiso University, Presi- 
dent George Beto attended the inauguration 
of Dr. James Laurie, newly elected president 
of Trinity University at San Antonio. The 
address was by the Hon. Henry Luce. 

“The junior collegemen’s dream” became 
a reality when the school’s faithful friend 
Mr. Paul Brandt of the Brandt Furniture Co. 
in Fort Worth presented the group with a 
beautiful set of ranch oak furniture for 
a college lounge. At a generous reduction 
offered by a local dealer the collegemen 
added a Philco console radio with a three- 
speed phonograph to the equipment. 

David Jehn, a freshman student from New 
Orleans, gained national recognition in the 
October issue of My Chum, a Christian story 
magazine. He wrote an article which dealt 
with a small boy’s faith in Christ and had as 
its title: “Jimmie Learns His Lesson.” 
(The Record.) 

Pres. Geo. Beto attended the Southern 
District convention at New Orleans during 
the week of October 20 in the interest of 
our Concordia. 
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‘CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN. 


Concordia opened its thirty-second school 
year on Sunday afternoon, September 14, in 
the Virginia Park school auditorium. Thirty- 
eight new students are enrolled (24 boys and 
14 girls). The total enrollment is 98 (67 
boys and 31 girls). Forty-five of these are 
preparing for service in the Church. Among 
the new students are again two boys from 
Ontario. 

Mr. Herman Dorin, a former student of 
our school and an honor graduate of the 
University of Alberta, has joined the staff as 
instructor. He teaches physical education, 
social studies, and English. 

Miss Anna Behrends, 52, has joined the 
staff as college secretary in place of Miss 
Marvelyn Schwermann, who resigned from 
this position in order to devote her time to 
the study of music. 

By resolution of the student body the sum 
of $200, gathered last year as offerings in 
morning chapel services, was equally divided 
among young people’s work in India, Japan, 
Africa, the Philippine Islands, and the Lu- 
theran Hour. 

During the past summer Profs. A. Guebert 
and A. R. Riep were again matriculated as 
students in the University of Alberta. Dr. A. 
H. Schwermann delivered an essay on the 
doctrine of the call at the conventions of the 
Southern California District in Long Beach 
and of the California and Nevada District 
in Oakland. In Kalispell, Mont., he dealt 
with the doctrine of the Office of the Keys. 

Generous shipments of apples were again 
received from:the members of our Church 
in British Columbia. 

The Concordia Choristers joined the city 
choirs in a mass chorus, which sang at the 
joint Reformation service on November 2 in 
St. Peter’s Church. Pastor Martin J. Bruer 
was the festival speaker. 

The Concordia Bible Institute opened its 
second term on October 18, 1952, with an 
enrollment of 42 adults. Lectures are given 
on eight successive Monday nights from 8 to 
10:10, with a 20-minute intermission for tea. 
Topics are “How We Got Our Bible” (Rev. 
Walter Schoepp); “The Royal Priesthood of 
All Believers” (Rev. Don C. Preisinger); 
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“Personal Evangelism” (Rev. Egon G. Wild- 
grube). 

Unusually beautiful weather has favored 
the contractors so that the construction of 
the new gymnasium-auditorium is progress- 
ing on schedule. The building is under 
roof, can now be heated, and is to be com- 
pleted early in December. 


LUTHERAN MISSION 
FOR THE BLIND 


The Lutheran Library for the Blind serves 
the blind throughout the United States and 
in some foreign countries. The purpose of 
the Library is to bring the Word of God to 
visually handicapped persons who desire it. 
The Library has approximately one thousand 
volumes, consisting of the Bible in Braille, 
which comprises twenty volumes, and reli- 
gious books written mostly by Lutheran men. 
These books have been transcribed from the 
ink-print books by volunteer transcribers 
into Braille. 

The Library has about 100 volumes of 
Moon-type books, comprising the Bible and 
other religious books. Available in the 
Library are all the books of the Bible, con- 
sisting of 170 records, What Jesus Means 
to Me by H. W. Gockel, and sermons by the 
late Dr. W. A. Maier. These records are in 
sets of from five to ten records to the set. 
Upon request the United States Government 
furnishes each blind person with a machine 
on which to play the talking-book records. 
The Library has the information as to where 
to apply for a machine and will assist in 
securing one. The United States Post Office 
delivers and returns the books by parcel post 
free of charge. The Library sends an ad- 
dressed gummed label for the borrower to 
use in returning the books. The books are 
sent in a very convenient canvas container, 
which eliminates wrapping or tying of a 
package. 

The Messenger, a monthly publication in 
Braille, and the Herald, in Moon type, quar- 
terly periodicals, are sent gratis to the blind. 
These publications are edited by the Rev. 
O. C. Schroeder of Chicago. Anyone in- 
terested may write to the Rev. W. H. Storm, 
8482 East Blvd., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

The Blind Mission turns out the following 
literature for the blind: Loose-leaf Hymnals 
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(Braille), Bible Stories (Braille), Life of 
Luther (Braille), Catechism (Braille), 
Prayer Book (Braille), Prayer Book (Moon). 
These books are given gratis to the blind 
who cannot afford to buy them. 

Anyone interested in the service may write 
to the Lutheran Library for the Blind, 210 
North Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

(Mrs.) MADELINE BRruEntc, Librarian 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
ESTIMATES OF ENROLLMENTS 


“More than 34% million children and 
adults will be enrolled in the Nation’s pub- 
lic and private schools and colleges during 
the 1952-53 academic year,’ Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, said 
at the end of August. 

In releasing the annual enrollment esti- 
mates prepared by the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Mr. Ewing said: 
“Schools and colleges throughout the United 
States will record the highest total enroll- 
ment in history — 34,693,000. 

“This figure represents more than one fifth 
of our country’s total population,” said Mr. 
Ewing. “It reveals the vastness of American 
education and the important role our schools 
and colleges play in helping meet the needs 
of our people and our Nation.” 

Reporting the 1952—53 enrollment esti- 
mates in detail and interpreting them, Earl 
James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education said: “Public and private ele- 
mentary schools this year will have ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 more pupils enrolled 
than last year. The increase in number of 
secondary school pupils will be 95,000.” 

Commissioner McGrath said that the Na- 
tion would need 158,600 new teachers this 
fall to instruct additional numbers of pupils 
to be enrolled and to take care of normal 
turnover in teaching staff caused by teacher 
retirement, death, marriage, or change of 
position. Dr. McGrath added that the 
158,600 new teacher estimate did not take 
into consideration new teachers needed to 
replace substandard and emergency teach- 
ers, to relieve overcrowded and double ses- 
sions, or to enrich the curriculum by the 
addition of new subject fields. 

“We may expect to be about 52,600 short 
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of the number of new teachers needed in 
September, 1952, to meet minimum de- 
mands,” said Commissioner McGrath. “We 
just haven’t been graduating enough teach- 
ers to fill the many thousands of positions 
which record elementary school enrollments 
are creating. And the problem of teacher 
supply will be with us for some time because 
we can expect another step up of 1,400,000 
in elementary school enrollment in the fall 
of 1953, an increase of 1,200,000 in the fall 
of 1954, and another rise of 700,000 in 
1955.” 

Commissioner McGrath continued: “These 
are startling statistics, but we must face 
reality. Our children are with us. Do we 
want to send them into overcrowded class- 
rooms or into unsafe or insanitary school 
buildings? Conditions are bad enough to- 
day, but they may get worse. A national 
survey of school-building needs being con- 
ducted by the U.S. Office of Education 
already reveals that we threaten the lives of 
thousands of our boys and girls daily by 
sending them into firetraps and unsafe struc- 
tures. Sixty-one per cent of the Nation’s 
classrooms are overcrowded. One of every 
five pupils attends school in a building that 
does not meet minimum fire safety condi- 
tions. There has been an average of more 
than 2,100 school fires per year over a 15- 
year period.” 

The Commissioner of Education said that 
we shall need 53,000 new classrooms to take 
care of the 1952—53 enrollment increase. 
He further stated that during the 1950—1960 
period the nation will need 600,000 new 
classrooms and related facilities in order to 
take care of public elementary and secon- 
dary school enrollment increases and to 
catch up on the backlog of deferred con- 
struction. 

In releasing the annual enrollment esti- 
mates prepared by the Office of Education, 
Commissioner McGrath urged our citizens 
not to forget that there still are large num- 
bers of children not enrolled in any schools 
or classes. 

“Some of these are children of migratory 
workers who travel from community to 
community and State to State and fre- 
quently do not get to school. Others are 
those whose physical or mental affliction 
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keeps them away from regular schools and 
classes. In addition there are those who 
take advantage of loose State or local school 
attendance laws. It is estimated that 160,000 
children aged 7—13 years and 1,250,000 
aged 14-17 years are not regularly en- 
rolled,” said the Commissioner. 

U.S. Office of Education estimates indi- 
cate a drop of 75,000 in college enrollments 
this fall. The 1951—52 estimate was 
2,225,000. For 1952-58 the estimate is 
2,150,000. Effect of the Korean G-I educa- 
tional program will not be felt fully by in- 
stitutions of higher education until 1953—54, 
the Office of Education predicts. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE ON 
THE TEACHING OF A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 


More American children should be given 
an opportunity as early as the third or fourth 
grade to start learning a foreign language, 
it was agreed on June 12 at a conference 
of educators who met at the Federal Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The conference was called by Earl J. 
McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
in response to widespread evidence reaching 
the Office of Education that educators are 
becoming increasingly concerned over the 
need to teach foreign languages more effec- 
tively in American schools, and to start that 
teaching at an earlier level. 

“The increased awareness of this prob- 
lem,” Commissioner McGrath said, “is bound 
up with recognition of America’s increasingly 
responsible role in international affairs, and 
that the American child who starts learning 
to speak another language will grow to 
understand more about the people of other 
countries,” 

“It is very important,” he emphasized, 
“that we stimulate growth of this kind of 
understanding by the children, who will be- 
come tomorrow’s leaders.” 

The problem of teaching modern language 
more effectively, he added, has been pointed 
up by one specific need that is already acute 
and that will continue. “There is a positive 
foreign-service need,” he said, “for American 
men and women who can speak at least one 
foreign language fluently.” 
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Informal discussion at the conference fol- 
lowed brief reports on modern-language 
teaching already being done in elementary 
public schools of several large cities, includ- 
ing Cleveland, New York City, Seattle, and 
the District of Columbia. Educational rep- 
resentatives from those cities spoke of meth- 
ods that have proved successful in modern- 
language classes. and that have aroused 
enthusiastic response from children and 
parents. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


European Educator Makes Comment. — 
Mr. Karl Hauptmannl, elementary school- 
teacher in Cadolzburg, Germany, and vice- 
chairman of the Young Teachers’ Association 
of Bavaria, visited our River Forest Con- 
cordia in the early part of October. He was 
accompanied by an associate from Bavaria. 
Mr. Hauptmannl’s observation of a Social 
Studies project in the training school (Grace 
School on the campus), which was con- 
ducted by Miss Elfrieda Miller, teacher of 
Grade Six, solicited the following sponta- 
neous comment from him: “It was a pleasure 
to visit the training school of Concordia 
Teachers College. I was happy to observe 
the very progressive and modern methodol- 
ogy and the equipment and arrangement of 
the schoolrooms. It was the outstanding 
school of the many that we visited in 
America.” 

Lutheran High School Grows. — Ground- 
breaking ceremonies were observed in July 
for the third unit of Houston Lutheran High 
School. The new unit, now under construc- 
tion, will provide two additional classrooms, 
a temporary auditorium, and a utility room. 
The over-all dimensions of the building will 
be 65x54 feet. 

Magazine Observes Anniversary. — With 
its November issue, the Cresset, a monthly 
magazine published by the Valparaiso Uni- 
versity Press, Valparaiso, Ind., celebrated its 
fifteenth anniversary. This publication aims 
to review literature, the arts, and current 
affairs. It is designed especially for Chris- 
tian young people inasmuch as it concerns 
itself with the changes that are taking place 
within the so-called “secular” areas where 
Christians are encountering problems. To 
quote the managing editor, “We must speak 
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in those areas as Christians and, more specifi- 
cally, as Lutheran Christians.” 


Lutheran High School Workshop. — The 
staffs of Luther Institute and of Luther High 
School South held a workshop at the begin- 
ning of the school year, September 2, 3, 
and 4, at Luther Institute, 28 N. Franklin 
Street, Chicago, the temporary quarters of 
Chicago’s first Lutheran high school. The 
workshop was concerned with Lutheran 
High School objectives and with the cur- 
riculum as being set up by the Curriculum 
Commission of the Association of Lutheran 
Secondary Schools. The guidance program 
came in for its short discussion. Classroom 
tie-ups with the themes of the month, as 
given in Parish Activities, received attention. 
Audio-visual aids occupied the group for 
one session. 

Bible Study Advance in 1951. — There has 
been an increase of 10,180 in the Bible-class 
enrollment of our Synod during the year 
1951, reports the Rev. Oscar E. Feucht, Sec- 
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retary of Adult Education. This represents 
an increase from 10.47 per cent of the total 
communicant membership in 1950 to 11.48 
per cent in 1951. The goal of Synod’s Board 
for Parish Education with regard to Bible 
study advance, said Pastor Feucht, is “more 
Bible classes, larger enrollments, and better 
attendance.” The use of newly prepared 
audio-visual aids on Bible use and teaching 
is contemplated during the next year. 

Popularity of Television. — Three out of 
five families within the range of television 
now have receivers, according to Hugh M. 
Beville, Jr., of the National Broadcasting 
Company. More than half of the 16,939,100 
sets in the country are located in ten markets. 
New York City has 2,930,000 sets; Los 
Angeles, 1,155,000; Chicago, 1,185,000; 
Philadelphia, 1,032,000; Boston, 886,000; 
Detroit, 650,000; Cleveland, 605,000; Pitts- 
burgh, 408,000; St. Louis, 391,000; and 
Baltimore, 380,000. (New York Times, 
May 5, 1952.) 


PERSONALITY AND PuysicaL EpucaTion. — Students ranking high in athletic 


achievement demonstrated a significantly greater degree of personal and social 
adjustment than did students ranking low in athletic achievement, reports 
Lowell G. Biddulph of Richs College, Rexburg, Idaho, after a doctoral study 
at the University of Utah. Examining sophomore and junior boys enrolled in 
physical education classes in two high schools in Salt Lake City, he says: 
“The ability to control the nerve-muscle mechanisms of the body in acts of 
skill fosters the growth of an individual’s sense of personal worth, self-reliance, 
personal freedom, and increases his worth as a social being. . . . Satisfactory 
adjustment involving a sense of personal worth, and responsibility as a social 
being increases the individual’s ability in menti-motor or neuromuscular de- 
velopment. The findings of this investigation seem to indicate an interacting 
relatonship between athletic achievement and adjustment. . . . The individual 
who has developed a high degree of motor skill will be better equipped to meet 
the problems of personal and social adjustment than will the individual who is 
frustrated in the motor control of his body.” — R. L. Hunt, “Keeping Abreast 
in Education” in Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1952. 


Our Contributors 


Turo. G. StTELzER, professor of Music and Education, Concordia Teachers College, 


Seward, Nebr. 


Erica C. RuncE, teacher of Immanuel School, Valparaiso, Ind. 


E. L. ScHAPSMEIER, teacher of St. John’s Lutheran School, College Point, N. Y. 


ALAN G. R. STEINBERG, teacher of St. Matthew Lutheran School, New York 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Siegbert W. Becker, Paul G. Bunjes, Don Dinkmeyer, Henry F. Hoppe, Edw. 
F. Krueger, Theo. Kuehnert, Alfred F. Schmieding, Morton C. Schroeder, Theo. G. 
Stelzer. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


THE AUTOGRAPH OF GOD. By Archer Wallace. New York: Macmillan, 1952. 
150 pages. $2.00. 


It is hard to have patience with a religious book which disclaims any doctrinal position 
from the very start. It is harder still to have patience with a book which succeeds so well 
in making this disclaimer good. This book comes close to equating religion with senti- 
mentality. Its evaluation of religion is a purely pragmatic one, and its religion is colorless 
and lifeless. No one will find the way to heaven and forgiveness in this book, athough there 
may be in it a little earth-born comfort. The discriminating pastor and teacher will find here 
a few good illustrations. Incidentally, it is always amusing to see how intolerant tolerant 
people can be with those whom they consider intolerant, which to them means all men of 
solid conviction, of doctrinal position, as it were. S. W. B. 


EDUCATION 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. By Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 305 pages. $3.00. 


This volume represents the report of the National Association of Evangelicals Com- 
mittee. Its import far transcends denominational limitations and offers facts and findings 
worthy to be studied and heeded. Rarely does one find such unequivocal commitment to 
Jesus, the Truth: “As He was and is the Truth, so also is He the Word — not of man and 
of human wisdom, but the incarnate Word of the living God, the One who is both the 
center and fulfillment of the inspired, written Word” (p. 25). 

With this clear confession, the writer proceeds systematically to espouse Christian 
education built on the true foundation. “The godly atmosphere of a Christian home, 
individual counseling by a believing teacher, the classroom study of the Bible, the teaching 
of so-called secular subjects as a part of God’s truth, athletic experience under a spiritual- 
minded director, fellowship with devoted students, reverent worship services — all these 
are aspects of evangelism, though some are less direct than others, and all have their place 
in bringing students to decision for Christ. So considered, evangelism is a continuing 
function of the Christian school just as it is a continuing function of the home and the 
Church. In no grade or on no day is it irrelevant.” (P. 31.) 

While Chapter One may to some seem somewhat gloomy in outlook because it takes 
cognizance of the devastating powers of the multitudes of enemies of Christianity, the 
following chapters on the “Foundations” and the “Idea of a Christian School” ring 
a challenge all of us ought to heed. “Even the soundest Christian objectives expressed in 
the most thoughtfully planned curriculum and taught by devout teachers can fall far short 
of high effectiveness simply because of a hostile student atmosphere. Educational leadership 
must be practiced at the student level; unless the youth who sit in the classrooms, live in the 
dormitories, play in the fields, and worship in the chapel really believe in the objectives 
and the administrative integrity of a school, it will fail to realize its highest goals.” (P. 56.) 
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With equal candor the author views the public school and the independent school. 
He recognizes the strategic place of the Christian college, the Bible colleges and institutes. 
In these discussions he reveals his scholarly insights. He agrees, however, with the Harvard 
Report that “everything depends on the teacher’s quality of mind and spirit.” He commends 
the practical ecumenicity of Bible Conferences: “If Protestantism is greater than any of its 
parts and if the Church is the communion of all true Christians, then Bible Conferences are 
an expression of the teaching function of the total Church” (p. 233). “The Bible must be 
taught as the Word of God, divinely inspired and authoritative, and the pupil needs to be 
taught to regard it in this way” (p. 228). 

The emphasis on the Christian home and on Christian youth, followed by many items of 
“unfinished business in Christian education” in the closing chapters of this great book, leave 
one in a feeling of awful suspense: there is much work for us all to do and to do quickly. 

No review of this candid and forthright book could do justice to its sincerity, its pains- 
taking plea, compelling conclusions. There is so much in it that applies to all Christian 
educators that it should be read again and again. This reviewer agrees with the emphasis 
given to the fundamental premises and procedures. He hopes with equal fervor that more 
effective Christian education will be developed. But he would add the even more “evan- 
gelical” note that “the Lord knows them that are His, and no one will succeed to tear them 
away.” Friends, here’s a book to read. TGS: 


CHILDHOOD PROBLEMS AND THE TEACHER. Charlotte Buhler and others. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952. Pp. xii and 872. $3.75. 


Every now and then one comes across a book in the field of child development and 
problems related to it that one feels is a landmark for teachers in the better understanding 
of children. Childhood Problems and the Teacher is such a book. Dr. Buhler has brought 
her broad theoretical and practical background in clinical psychiatry, including a large 
number of cases, to bear on the work of the teacher. While the book goes beyond the actual 
work of the teacher to clinical psychology, psychiatry, and projective techniques for sources 
of information, all of this is finally related to the actual practice of the teacher. In fact, 
this is a book for teachers. 

Whether our age has more emotionally disturbed children or whether we are more 
keenly aware of emotional deviations in children, this reviewer is unable to say. At any 
rate, the teacher, perhaps more than any other person outside the home, gets the collective 
brunt of dealing with problem children. Buhler’s contribution should be most helpful to the 
teacher who must find his or her professional way through the jungle which we call 
modern civilization. 

I would consider Buhler’s most valuable contribution her treatment of the problem how 
a teacher can deal with parents and modify their viewpoint and approach. It is not merely 
pointed out that it must be done or how it can be done. The book contains a wealth of 
material showing how it was done. AcE.S. 


LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By Benjamin Floyd Pittenger. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. Pages xv and 512. $4.75. 


The author maintains that if schools are to remain abreast with sound modern educa- 
tional theory and practice, it is necessary that teachers and administrators continue to grow 
professionally. Obviously, two methods may be employed to gain the objective: continued 
reading of professional literature and the taking of courses. We heartily endorse both 
methods and commend this book as one on the teacher’s list of “musts” in reading, especially 
if he is concerned with administering a program of education or would like to have an 
insight into some of the many problems which must be faced to keep the school in good 
repute parish- and community-wise. 

The author points out in a very fair-minded manner the several aspects of administra- 
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tion. His presentation is mellowed by his maturity, his position, and his wide range of 
experience with graduate students in the field of educational administration. Many ques- 
tions are raised and discussed. His object is to open to the reader the many-sidedness of 
the problems which must be faced in administration. 
It is generally worth while for the right hand to appreciate the problems which the left 
hand encounters. The author’s presentation will help the reader in gaining that apprecia- 
tion. He has included the secondary school in the presentation so that the elementary 
teacher will realize the difficulties of the high school teachers when they come into contact 
with the pupils who have graduated from elementary school. 
The following topics indicate the content and organization of the volume: 
Administration as Organization—showing the implications of the plan of organization. 
Administration of Operative Personnel—expressing two dominant viewpoints, namely, 
efficiency and the human side of such personnel. 

Administering Supervision and Improvement in Service — analyzing the various ap- 
proaches and techniques which are involved. 

Administering the Local Program of Education — the administration of special serv- 
ices, the plant and plant improvement, planning, and fiscal aspects. 

The above outline indicates that the book may serve as a handy reference. The extensive 
bibliography at the close of each chapter will augment its usefulness. 

The author emphasizes that the basic function of the administrator is that of leader- 
ship. The administrator merits the loyalty and co-operation of the personnel in proportion 
to the confidence which his staff has in him. He makes his sphere of activity functional by 
his example rather than by words. Administration in the larger schools and systems has 
developed in stages. Beginning with the head-teacher stage, the principalship has progressed 
through the part-time teacher and managerial stages until it today has become a position 
of professional leadership. 

In the chapter which discusses discipline and its problems, the author points out that 
behavior is related to health. A study of the pupil’s health in relationship to his behavior 
supplies a fresh approach to the problem of discipline. Being a secular educator, he does 
not discuss or allude to the Old Adam, man’s sinful nature, which is responsible for some 
of man’s behavior problems. Nevertheless, his suggestions, evaluated and applied in the 
light of Scripture, will be found helpful in facing and solving behavior problems of pupils. 

Henry F.. Hopre 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Emmett Rice and John L. Hutchin- 
son. 3d Edition. New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1952. 294 pages. 

As the author says in the introduction, “Why study the history of physical education?” 
We might even say, “Why review or read a book on this topic?” Basically, though, we 
should be interested in the history of physical education so that we might trace the position 
physical education has held in civilized society from earliest times. Teachers in our school 
system may note with interest how our system has lagged behind even the slow, hesitant 
progress of the public schools in applying a worth-while philosophy of physical education. 

The book portrays physical education from earliest times to the present day. Thus it 
serves not to plan a program but to widen our horizons as to the developmental phases of 
an area of education which has been grossly neglected in all schools and especially in our 
circles. The book has value in so far as it stimulates us to view the history of the field 
and in the light of history to avoid the poor in physical education programs and to strive 
towards the best that years and years of development have brought to us. 

While the book covers the status of physical education among primitive society, the 
ancient Oriental nations, the Greeks and Romans, and during the Dark Ages, the reader 
may find the discussion of physical education during the Renaissance especially interesting. 
On page 73 the author states, “Luther was determined that schools should be established 
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in every Lutheran parish. He believed in gymnastic exercises because they were good for 
both the body and the soul. He said it was well that the people should practice gymnastics 
that they might not fall into reveling, unchastity, glutting, intemperance, and gaming.” 
If Luther felt this way four centuries ago, we might consider giving more than lip service 
to this area of education in the twentieth century. 

Perhaps the most practical value will be secured from the chapter on physical education 
in the elementary school and the chapter on trends in physical education. The book is 
stimulating especially to those charged with the duty of planning the curriculum and 
scheduling the time for physical education. D. DINKMEYER 


DANCE AND PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. Volume I— 
Grades 1-8. Volume II — Grades 4—6. By Lois M. Bauer and Barbara A. Reed. New 
York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1951. 207 pages and 262 pages. 

The authors have divided this book into two volumes. Volume I includes Grades 1—3, 
and Volume II covers Grades 4—6. The spiral binding makes each volume easier to handle. 

The purpose of the book is to help the classroom teacher plan and carry out a program 
of physical education that is not intended only to relieve the strain of school work, but 
contributes to the growth and development of the child. 

The activities suggested in Grades One and Two include games, dramatic play, and 
dances. In Grade Three, relays and self-testing activities are added. Grades four, five, and 
six are provided games, relays, dances, and self-testing activities. Self-testing activities are 
included to build courage, perseverance, and self-confidence in the children as well as to 
develop physical strength, agility, and body control. Volume I suggests 242 different ac- 
tivities and Volume II, 264. There is a wealth of material from which the classroom teacher 
may choose. The activities have been carefully selected to appeal to children on the 
various grade levels. The explanations are clear. 

The authors begin each volume with valuable general suggestions for carrying out an 
activity program. This is followed by more specific helps in each of the types of activities 
included in the volume. For each grade section monthly lesson plans for the whole school 
year are suggested. 

These volumes can fill the need of teachers who are looking for ideas to help plan and 
carry out a physical education program for their pupils. Ep. KRuEGER 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SPORT SERIES. Distributed by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
282 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. Published by The Athletic Institute, 209 
S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 50 cents each. 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR ARCHERY. By Eloise Jaeger. 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR BADMINTON. By Kenneth Davidson and Lenore C. 
Smith. 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR BASEBALL. By Otto H. Vogel and Dick Siebert. 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR BASKETBALL. By F. C. Allen, H. E. Foster, and 
E. S. Hickey. 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR BOWLING. By N. Day and M. Raymer. 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR GOLF. By Bob MacDonald and L. Bolstad. 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR TENNIS. By Harry Leighton. 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR TUMBLING. By N. C. Loken. 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR VOLLEYBALL. By R. Laveaga. 


This is an exceptionally fine set of pamphlets written by outstanding authorities. They 
present the modern teaching techniques in sports along with visual aids. A picture-text 
theme follows throughout the booklets. 
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Uses of these pamphlets are manifold. The elementary school teacher, in preparing his 
instructional program, or the recreation leader of the youth society, in his planning, will find 
useful tools in these pamphlets. They are written on a level to meet the average reading 
ability of the junior high school student. The text is illustrated. The presentation covers 
the history of the games and acquaints the reader with the common terminology. 

These pamphlets are recommended for those interested in the guidance of youth and 
their recreation through sports. The cost makes them available for the shelves of the 
school library. DD. 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


EMMANUEL. A Children’s Christmas Service. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1952. 16 pages. 7 cents a copy. Available with filmstrip Emmanuel, $5.00. 


Designed for parishes that have large enrollments in the school or Sunday school, this 
Christmas service, set within the frame of the Order of Vespers, presents the “Fall of Man,” 
“Mankind has Become Sinful,” “Emmanuel Promised,” “Emmanuel has Come,” and “The 
Nativity” in statements taken almost entirely from the Scriptures. An introductory section, 
designed for the Primary Department, provides short, easy material for the very little ones. 
Part V, the “Nativity,” contains recitations for children which can be used with the color 
filmstrip Emmanuel. The choice of hymns and carols is refreshing; besides familiar carols, 
several fine, lesser-known ones are included and set to music; one appears with a descant 
(“Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful”) and another in three parts for treble voices (“Oh, How 
Joyfully”). Four hymn frames are included as an integral part of the filmstrip for audience 
singing. 


OUR SAVIOR’S BIRTHDAY. A Children’s Christmas Service. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1952. 16 pages. 7 cents a copy. 

Set into the framework of the vesper liturgy, this service consists of recitations in the 
form of statements designed to present in a coherent way the prophecies concerning Christ’s 
coming, the Gospel narrative up to, and including, the murder of the innocents, and the 
application of the Christmas miracle to our daily lives. Music for the chorales, liturgy, and 
carols is provided in the booklet; two of the carols are scored for possible two-part singing 
by children. All the carols are commonly known ones — no new examples to help enlarge 
the repertory of our school children and parents are provided. This service is usable even 
in areas which can muster only a limited amount of musical resources. P.J.8. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
By Morton Schroeder 


STORIES 


Friermood, Elizabeth Hamilton. THE WABASH KNOWS THE SECRET. Il. by Grace 
Paull. Garden City: Doubleday, 1951. 239 pages. $2.50. 

Not even the most discerning critic would suspect that this is a first novel, for Elizabeth 
Friermood has written a story that is almost perfect technically. Set in the Wabash River 
region of the 1890’s, it lays bare in a suspense-filled tale the habits, customs, and minds of 
those who dwell in the valley of the Wabash. 

Based on an incident in the author’s own family, The Wabash Knows the Secret re- 
volves around Henrietta Hale’s attempts to find the wheat money her great-grandfather 
hid before he met his untimely death. That the role of the gypsy boy, Carlos Romano, was 
expanded beyond the author’s intention proves highly satisfactory, although the fortune- 
telling incident is neither necessary nor wise. 

Mrs. Friermood’s interpretation of Holy Scriptures is decidedly unique and definitely 
non-Lutheran. Father Hale’s explanation of Matthew 7:25 (p. 211) is a case in point. 
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Pauli, Hertha. LINCOLN’S LITTLE CORRESPONDENT. Iul. by Fritz Kredel. Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1952. 128 pages. $2.50. 


Grace Bedell was only a mite of a child, but her “womanly instinct” told her that 
Abraham Lincoln would win the election if he grew a beard. The great man answered 
Grace’s letter, granted her wish, and later visited her. 


This story, which Carl Sandburg regards as fact but simultaneously dismisses with 
a casual sentence, is given loving care by both author and illustrator. The unpretentious 
narrative charms the reader with its simplicity, honesty, and sincerity; the pictures, no less 
beautiful and charming, bolster the reputation of one of the leading artists in contemporary 
children’s literature. 


ANIMALS 


Chase, Edward L. THE BIG BOOK OF HORSES. Il. by the author. New York: Grosset 
and Dunlap, 1951. Unpaged. $1.00. 


Edward Chase aimed his pen in two directions and hit both targets: his book not only 
describes several outstanding breeds — Arabian, Polo, Quarter, Thoroughbred, etc., but it 
also explains in considerable detail the conformation, care, and training of horses. The 
chapters titled “Don’ts in Horsemanship,” “Conformation,” “Horsemanship,” and “Bits” will 
give middle-grade horse fans something to think about. 


2? & 


The illustrations are uniformly excellent, and nowhere have I seen a finer explanatory 
picture than the double-page spread that points out the various parts of a horse’s body. 
Poll, pastern, fetlock, and croup are, for example, not unfamiliar words. But would you be 
able to explain them to an inquiring pupil? (A Big Treasure Book. See note below.) 


Henry, Marguerite. ALBUM OF HORSES. Ill. by Wesley Dennis. Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1951. 113 pages. $2.95. 


The gentle reader, whether he be man or child, needs no postilion to prance through 
this parade of pleasant palfreys, for author and artist have done so wondrous well that 
their evident admiration for horses entices him on from page to page. 

Album of Horses portrays the life stories of some two dozen different kinds of horses 
through the media of Marguerite Henry’s sleek-as-a-horse’s-coat prose and Wesley Dennis’ 
true-to-life pictures. Each depends upon the other for enrichment, and each would be 
incomplete with the other lacking. 

No mere reference book for horse-fanciers only, Album of Horses should find wide 
acceptance in our schools. The personal touch in the chapters, “The Polo Pony” and “The 
Chincoteague Pony,” adds warmth and sincerity so often lacking in this type of book. 

Upper-grade children will recognize “the man, Jesus” (p.101) as Jesus Christ, the 
Savior of the world. 


‘ Seredy, Kate. GYPSY. Ill. by the author. New York: Viking, 1951. 64 pages. $3.00. 


Had Kate Seredy drawn no other pictures or written no other books, her reputation as 
a master craftsman would be firmly established by this singularly beautiful book. 

Gypsy is the life story of a cat. How the creature grows, meets new challenges, and 
learns new tricks is told in gently cadenced prose. The sum total of the individual words 
is an imposing structure, dignified by reason of its unpretentious simplicity. 

The pictures are even more impressive. Twenty-nine full-page panels picture Gypsy’s 
development with entrancing charm; and every emotion that cats reveal is mirrored in 
Gypsy’s sometimes tranquil, sometimes vibrant face. Kate Seredy must have spent hours 
on end studying her subject, for these pictures are drawn with consummate skill. 
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For THE YouNG MAN OF THE HOUSE 
“Big Treasure Books” 


Most young boys between the ages of four and fourteen are sometimes seized by an 
acute attack of “machinitis.” Their questions puzzle unsuspecting adults, and the incom- 
plete answers they receive leave them equally puzzled. The four Big Treasure Books com- 
mented on below are designed to provide answers to youngsters’ own questions. 

Big Treasure Books are uniform in size and format; they measure approximately 
9%><13% and have some 28 pages. They are profusely illustrated with pictures that are 
outstanding for their photographic clarity. Inquiring minds want to see the how and the 
why; indistinct interpretative pictures are not for them. The text, printed in large, read- 
able type, is simple enough for middle-grade children although technical terms may be 
somewhat difficult. In some cases, diagrams clarify unfamiliar words. 

Even though the binding of these books will not stand hard usage, our schools would 
do well to investigate their usefulness. Libraries with limited budgets will find them 
particularly advantageous, for the price of each is only $1.00. 

Big Treasure Books are published by Grosset and Dunlap Inc., 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10, New York. 


Zaffo, George J. THE BIG BOOK OF REAL AIRPLANES. 1951. Text by Charles 
L. Black. 

Descriptions and pictures of commerical airplanes, guided missiles, jets, rockets, heli- 
copters, and war planes are included in this panoramic presentation of man’s conquest of 
the air. Embryonic pilots will devour the detailed explanations of: “How to Fly an Air- 
plane, ” “How Engines Operate,” and “How an Airport Operates.” 


” “Parts of an Airplane, 
Zafto, George J. THE BIG BOOK OF REAL BUILDING AND WRECKING MACHINES. 
1951. 

The knothole gang — and those who are interested in all types of construction work — 
will get a bang out of this book, for its nine double-page spreads are A-1 reproductions 
of machines that man uses to lay his roads, erect his buildings, and load his trucks and 
trains. “How a Diesel Engine Runs” can be studied with profit by boys from nine to ninety. 


Zaffo, George J. THE BIG BOOK OF REAL BOATS AND SHIPS. 1951. Text by 
Benjamin Brewster. 

Simple text and realistic pictures tell the story of tugboats, submarines, cargo vessels, 
ocean liners, fireboats, sailboats, and aircraft carriers. Boys ranging in age anywhere from 
eight to twelve will find “Salty Talk,” various methods of communication, and “Light 
Signals” intriguing. 

Whether children will consider the log-propelled swimmer in “Boats and Ships that 
Made History” a cave-man or not is a moot question. 


Zaffo, George J. THE BIG BOOK OF REAL LOCOMOTIVES. 1951. 


Locomotives will appeal to an: especially wide audience. The pictures that pull out 
to a length of three feet will impress three- or four-year-old youngsters; the detailed de- 
scription of a railroad yard in operation will stimulate considerable study among boys in 
the middle and upper grades. Nor will the book be less fascinating to fathers who are 
entranced by the faraway, plaintive wail of locomotives. 
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NONSENSE 


Grannan, Mary. MAGGIE MUGGINS STORIES. Ill. by Edwin Schmidt. Philadelphia: 
Winston, 1950. 202 pages. $1.50. 


Maggie Muggins is only six years old, but the adventures she has had would fill a book 
— which they do in this collection of eighteen fanciful tales. 

Maggie’s adventures include highly unconventional but singularly amusing escapades 
with beetles, fireflies, turtles, porcupines, rabbits, and elephants. Not only does this carrot- 
topped, freckle-faced lassie find a fairy in the garden hose, but she also polishes the nose 
of the man in the moon, helps a hen lay colored eggs, and attends a bumblebee’s wedding. 

Sixty-year-old Mr. Garrity is Maggie’s companion and counselor. Not infrequently he 
is able to offer sound advice by merely gathering inspiration from his faithful red- 
handled hoe. 


History 


Bauer, Helen. CALIFORNIA MISSION DAYS. Garden City: Doubleday, 1951. 126 pages. 
$2.50. 


This factual survey of the founding, development, decay, and ultimate restoration of 
the Catholic missions in California is of primary value to the children of that State. How- 
ever, the book can be used throughout our country, for these missions played an important 
role in the growth of the West. Father Junipero Serra’s unflagging activities dominate 
this phase of the spread of Catholicism. 

Sixty-two photographs, thirty of which are full-page, picture the missions as they were 
in the days of yore and as they are today. More valuable are the maps, diagrams, and 
pictures of life among the Indians. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS MUST BE SECULAR.” By Henry H. Hill. The Atlantic, October, 
1952, pp. 75—77. 


Voices are repeatedly raised in some quarters demanding that our public schools teach 
religion. The demand is frequently based on the avowed opinion that the public schools 
are godless. The writer discusses that demand and the charge on which it is based. 

He raises the question: Whose religion or creed is to be taught? He cannot find a satis- 
factory answer without violating a fundamental principle of our democratic way of life. 
In his analysis of the charge that our public schools are godless, he finds that “secular” 
is made a synonym of “godless,” which, if applied to other areas of social and economic life, 
will at once create a ridiculous situation. 

The writer arrives at the following conclusions: The existence of public and private 
schools side by side in our country is wholesome and beneficial to both systems inasmuch 
as it provides stimuli for progress to each. He sees grave danger in efforts to abolish either 
one or the other. Parents who exercise their right to provide education for their children 
through private schools should understand and support public schools; and those who prefer 
public schools for their children should respect the rights of others to support and patronize 
private and religious schools. Finally, to guard against increasing tensions between public 
and private schools, he suggests that religious leaders “provide common agreements and 
sanctions for moral and spiritual values to be taught in the public schools.” 


“KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION.” By Dr. R. L. Hunt. Phi Delta Kappan, October, 
1952, pp. 16—34. 

This is a compact but rather extensive overview of conditions and trends in the field 
of education. The following are some of the areas and phases included in the survey: 
attendance in non-public secondary schools, students working their way through college, 
accreditation of teacher education trends, children’s spelling, current citizenship attitudes, 
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theories in education, personality and physical education, art, punishment and praise, 
television, etc. 

Additional features which make this article readable and valuable are references to 
sources from which frequent quotations are supplied. 


“HOW INVALID ARE MARKS ASSIGNED BY TEACHERS?” By Robert Scriven Carter. 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, April, 1952. Pages 218—228. 

The problem of this investigation was to determine the relationship between the sex of 
the student and the sex of the teacher in assigning marks in beginning algebra. The data 
of the study are based on a testing program carried out with 235 high school pupils by 
six teachers, three of whom were men and three women. 

As a basis for comparison, two standardized tests, an intelligence and an achievement 
test, were administered during the last week of the first semester. One week following the 
end of the semester the permanent record cards of the pupils used in the investigation were 
analyzed and compared with the standardized test scores. 

The findings are presented in four tables showing differences between scores made by 
boys and girls and differences between marks assigned by men and women teachers. 

With respect to intelligence and achievement, the standardized tests showed no sig- 
nificant differences between the boys and girls. But a study of the teachers’ marks revealed 
that girls made significantly higher marks than did boys and that women teachers tended 
to give higher marks than did men teachers. In general the data indicated a slight over- 
rating of girls and underrating of boys, especially by women teachers. 

The author hopes that his study will prompt further investigations, such as the effects 
of interest, socio-economic status, and personality of students on the giving of marks by 
teachers. 


Summoned to Rest 


Gortiies Henry Hortus, Altona, Nebr., on June 22, 1952, at the age of 70. He had 
served as Lutheran parish school teacher and church organist for a period of 49 years at 
the following places: Omaha, Nebr.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Hadar, Nebr.; and Altona, Nebr. 


Grorce WinoviscH, Milwaukee, Wis., on August 18, 1952, at the age of 71. He had 
lived in retirement for the last two years after a long and fruitful career of service in our 
Church. He had served as Lutheran parish school teacher for a period of 51 years at the 
following stations: Pleasant Ridge, IIl.; Bethlehem, South Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, Des Peres, 
Mo.; Marcus, St. Louis, Mo.; and Cross, Milwaukee, Wis., where he rounded out 30 years 
of faithful service. 


Pau Saver, Oak Park, Ill., on October 8, 1952, at the age of 78. He had served as 
Lutheran pastor at St. John’s, Chicago, for fifty years. In 1946 he had retired from the 
active ministry. He had been an active member of the Lutheran Education Society of 
Chicago which in 1910 had urged the removal of the Addison Teachers Seminary to its 
present site at River Forest, Ill., and which had solicited the necessary funds to make the 
purchase of the present site of approximately 40 acres possible. 


Avotpy H, Brinkmann, Aurora, Ill., on October 9, 1952, at the age of 63. He had 
served the Church as Lutheran parish school teacher and church organist for a period of 
40 years — for three years at Dudleytown, Ind., and for 87 years at Aurora, IIl,, where 
ill health compelled him to resign a year ago. At his last charge he established a record 
by serving the congregation in the capacity of secretary for a period of twenty-five years. 


Louis J. Steck, St. Louis, Mo., on October 14, 1952, at the age of 68. He had served 
the church as pastor, teacher, and administrator for forty-eight years: as pastor at Hamburg, 
Minn., and Zion, St. Louis; as teacher of Public Speaking at Walther College, St. Louis; 
and as professor and president of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. 


